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Millwork Cabinet Installation with Tracy SilviSheen Sink 
of Enduro Stainless Steel. 


TRACY SINKS AND TOPS LEAD 
TO BIGGER KITCHEN CABINET SALES 


Alert lumber and millwork merchandisers recognize the im- 
portance of the sink they offer with their kitchen cabinets. 
A Tracy sink or top adds that final ‘'quality touch’’—opening 
the door to bigger and better sales. 


Tracy Silvi Sheen Sinks and Tops are custom built to your 
specifications from Enduro Stainless Steel. Silvi Sheen will 
never chip, crack, or craze—retains its silvery lustre per- 
manently. A damp cloth is all that is required to clean the 
satin finish of a Silvi Sheen sink. It will last a lifetime. 


The Tracy Perma Sheen (Armstrong battleship linoleum com- 
position) line includes the DELUXE style with Enduro stain- 
less steel bowls and stainless steel trim; and the IMPERIAL 
style with acid-resisting porcelain bowls and stainless steel 
trim. Thirteen attractive linoleum colors are available. 


Perma Sheen sinks and tops will withstand extremely severe 
wear, are resilient, and easy to clean. They cannot crack, 
chip, or craze. 


Tracy Sinks and Tops are found in most new home develop- 
ments today. Progressive dealers find it pays to capitalize 
on their beauty, utility, and growing popularity with home 
owners and home builders. 


Write today for new price lists and attractive discounts 
to reliable lumber dealers who want to increase their 
kitchen cabinet business. Display sinks for your show- 
room at a special discount. 


TRACY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3125 Preble Ave., N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“FAMOUS FOR CABINET SINKS AND TOPS” 





L-Shape PermaSheen Imperial, 2 Bowls, with Armstrong 
oleum surfaces and Enduro Stainless Trim. 
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In Weatherproofing 
Stucco and Masonry 


J. Important to 
STAY ON THE: ALKALINE 
ie. Pak SIDE’ 





HITE ROCK WATER is right. It’s wise 

to “stay on the alkaline side”—in 
building as well as in drinking. Stucco is 
alkaline—masonry is alkaline—Bondex is 
alkaline. No wonder they get along so well 
together! 
Granted that it may be possible to dope a 
wall with an acid wash to counteract its 
alkalinity and produce a surface exactly 
suitable for an acid type of finish coating, 
why do the job the hard way? 


Without any special preparation, Bondex may be 
applied direct to the original surface and a single 
treatment (two coats) both beautifies and pre- 
serves. 


Bondex Also Ideal for 
Waterproofing Basements 


The rainy season brings with 
it damp basements. Check this 
unhealthy, unnecessary condi- 
tion with Bondex. 


Send for New Illustrated Folder. 


THE REARDON CO. 


Chicago « ST. LOUIS « Los Angeles 


Reardons BONDEX 
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Keeping Up With Energetic Customers 
Obsessed by the “Gimmies” 


N THESE days of mercantile changes 
| it seems only fair, not to say prudent, 

to put in a word about the dealers who 
have looked at the circus of the new mer- 
chandising without finding all the acts 
good. 

Some of these stand-patters and sit- 
tighters may be suffering from dormant 
glands or chronic spring fever; but the 
chances are that a fair number are real- 
istic persons who for years have watched 
the enthusiasts trying vainly to put sober 
business through the hoops. They have 
fairly clear ideas about changes that 
are both possible and useful in their own 
communities; and they do not regard it 
as evidence of moss on the spinal column 
to measure new policies by the yard stick 
of local conditions. 

The Editorial Page leaves out of this 
account the dealers who shrink from 
change merely because it is sweaty work. 
ut it is a sad mistake to put every man 
into this list who refuses to adopt each 
new idea the moment it has produced a 
sale in some distant community. The 
function of business machinery is to serve 
the local public; to see that reasonable 
needs are satisfied in a reasonable way. 
A machine that is so delicately balanced 
and so loaded with overhead that it must 
have all the breaks of continuous high 
volume and freedom from coarse compe- 
tition to do its stuff is a little too much 
of a prima donna for the general run of 
commercial song. 

One factor leading to feverish changes 
in policy is the temperamental customer 
who wants everything done for him; all 
in one place, with guaranteed results at 
a predetermined cost. Certain advances 
are being made along this line, in places 
where the sign is right. But the sign 
must be right. As one dealer expressed 
it, there isn't much percentage in asking 
a watchmaker to fill a tooth and to shoe 
a horse; just because the customer wants 
all his mechanical work done in one place. 
He'll get better work at less cost if he 
goes down the street and finds specialists 
in these various fields. 

Another dealer expressed it this way: 
“Listen; I don’t want to be young about 
these things. I want to offer the customer 
as complete a service as | can control and 
as our mutual interests warrant. But 
there seems to be no end to what he 
wants. I’ve heard of the mountain rabbit 
that got plastered on the tailings of a still 
and chased the houn’dawg down Main 
Street. Not a good comparison, of course ; 
for I don’t regard the customer as a rab- 
bit or myself as a houn’-dawg. But this 
customer has got so stewed on the so- 
called idea of service that he wants to 
run my business. That would be all right, 
if he knew how; but he doesn’t. All he 
wants is more and more for less and less ; 


and if he wrecks the place in getting it, 
that'll be my fault. He wants me to draw 
him a plan including all the items that 
are not clear in his own mind; such as a 
small house with lots of big rooms. He 
wants me to dig the cellar, furnish the 
materials, build the house, hang the cur- 
tains and start the furnace fire. All this 
is for a lump sum, covered by a mortgage 
that I’m to get for him; and he wants 
this mortgage reduced to monthly pay- 
ments that he can meet without personal 
pain or inconvenience. Any day now I 
expect him to ask me to get him a raise 
in wages and a divorce as part of the one- 
price contract. Doesn't the guy ever get 
tired? Not when he’s thinking of things 
for me to do.” 

Omitting the last two items, which our 
friend put in for oratorical purposes, he 
explained why he thought this complete 
contracting and financing service a diffi- 
cult order; at least in his community. A 
good many businesses and crafts are in- 
volved in getting a house together and 
financed ; some of them as exacting and as 
hard to manage as the selling of lumber. 
A specialist in each line is usually able 
to do a better job at a more exact price; 
and if a lumberman undertakes them all 
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he can hardly be equally good in all de- 
partments. To be safe, he must allow 
himself a fairly wide margin of error. If 
he tries to invade the fields of other busi- 
nesses, he will create disorganization and 
antagonism. This dealer admitted that 
he was prepared to contact all these out- 
side lines for his customer ; and he added 
that he had taken over a few that were 
poorly done by independent operators. Ii 
he were in a place where all these col- 
lateral services were badly handled, he 
stated, he would gather courage and take 
them all on, provided he could see his 
way to doing a better job at a saving to 
the public, and at a reasonably assured 
profit in the long run to himself. But 
trying to “hog the business,” as he ex- 
pressed it, merely to swell up a shaky and 
uncertain volume in a dozen fields where 
he had nearly everything to learn, ap- 
pealed to him as a first-class example of 
sticking out the neck. 

So it’s a problem with a local answer. 
The Page believes that neither the suc- 
cessful one-stop dealer nor the successful 
conservative who sticks to merchandising 
materials has any call to get snooty about 
the other. If they were to change places 
they probably would also change methods. 
Each is governed by idealistic investiga- 
tions, aimed at an efficiency which in- 
cludes both dealer and customer. If this 
efficiency follows, the answer is right; 
for that community. If it does not, the 
answer is wrong. 


Approach of Winter Suggests Some 
Items of Seasonable Business 


minder of what retailers already 
know. A number of dealers recently 
have mentioned the fact that two items or 
fields of improvement have been fixed 
firmly in the minds of American home 
owners: Kitchens and cellars. 
Advertising has done it; or at least 
advertising has helped crystallize ideas 
that were in solution in the family mind. 
A large number of gadgets (although we 
don’t like that word—since it implies a 
trifling thing, or a useless device to attract 
attention) have been developed to make 
kitchen work easier. These have been 
pictured in modern and attractive set- 
tings. In fact there has been much ap- 
plied science directed to kitchen design, 
and much attractive decoration devised to 
make the place look like a human habi- 
tation instead of a catch-all, or a hospital 
operating room. A large amount of usable 
information has been developed on this 
subject; and much of this information 
has come into the hands of housewives, 
preparing the ground for drastic changes. 
Not so long ago certain persons were 
suggesting the omission of cellars from 
house construction, on the grounds that 
they were not worth what they cost. But 


T= IS not news; merely a re- 


families with children, or those with hob- 
bies or avocations, have discovered that 
a little changing about will produce game 
rooms or lounging rooms or laboratories 
or what not. Much has been learned 
about insulation against dampness and 
cold. And the result is one of the highly 
useful and attractive parts of the house. 

The needed remodeling can be done in 
winter. The dealer needs some informa- 
tion and skill; especially in kitchen design. 
3ut this information is available. Some 
advertising, a start at the business so that 
a few pleased families will pass the word 
along, and the dealer has a winter line 
of business. Much of the preliminary 
work has already been done by other 
agencies. 

Much of the effort of a journal such 
as ours is in the direction of modernizing 
and improving the home. There is no 
part of our job which we think is more 
constructive and worth while. As some- 
one has said, “If the American home can 
be made to persist as a family center, 
closely enough organized so there can be 
much living together, with enough guid- 
ance to make that living together in- 
formative and socializing, no one need 
despair of the destiny of our country.” 
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The Elder 
Again Is 
Heard From 












Now We Can Get Back 
on the Job--Paper Don- 
keys and Sunflowers 
Go Into Discard -- Bal- 
lots Better than Bullets 
in Determining Issues 





When the northern evenings begin to lengthen, and the twilight is powdered with flurries of snow, we 
fall to thinking of our old friend, the Elder. Now and then we see him. During the late campaign we 
dropped in, looked around his handsome sales rooms, and listened while he and the ex-postmaster gave 
us an assortment of political fact and fancy that was entertaining if not enlightening. In that field, those 
two can’t agree about anything; due largely to the fact that the Elder isn’t much of a party man but does 
get endless amusement in driving his old crony into contradictory corners. They change goals every quar- 
ter, as though it were a football game; and when the election is over both claim they were right all the 
time. So we began writing to the Elder, at shorter and shorter intervals; trying by covert suggestions 


and open demands to provoke a letter from him. 


“Yeah,” he begins, “I've been hearing from you. 
Nothing else but. The postman’s got premature holi- 
day flat-foot, groaning up to the well-known front 
gate of this equally celebrated woodpile with sack- 
fuls of your epistles. The only difference between 
you and Saint Paul as epistle writers is plenty. It's 
not only that he got into the Bible with his. Yours 
are so loud and so full of gimmies I have Helen read 
them first to see if they're fitten for a person of my 
tender years and lack of experience. 

“Well, there ain't much to write about, except 
everything. In this world, where a man is generally 
surprised if he ain't dumfounded, events do manage 
to happen. Fate winds up every once in a while, 
takes a wild swing and rearranges things. Some- 
thing or other gets settled temporarily; as for instance 
the World’s Series. Some wise guy wired me to 
come and pitch in the second game. But at the time 
I had my hands full trying to fan a banker; had three 
balls and two strikes on him with the bases loaded. 

‘And of course there's the election. I kind of for- 
get who won, but I reckon his name'll be in the pa- 
pers at inauguration time. Anyway it's a relief not 
to have the front steps cluttered with sterling states- 
men, each sagging under the burdens of destiny 
while he runs for office. Doggoned if I ever saw so 
many men so sure about everything and how to fix 
it. They had as much confidence in their sovereign 
political remedies as though they’d brought them 
right down from Sinai; in fact had as much faith as 
though they’d thought the things up, themselves. 

“Then there’s Europe. You understand I’m just 
clearing up a few odds and ends before getting down 
to business. I think I’ve got some insight into Spain; 
for once in an unguarded hour I went to a bullfight 
in Juarez. I ain't been the same since. When I! got 


Finally one came, and this is it: 


out of that bullring, my joints were shaking like a 
collegiate Ford; and for once in my life I felt that 
being a teetotaler might be a handicap. I yearned 
for the comfort of a smoke; only to find after much 
vain effort, that I had the match in my mouth and 
was scratching the pipe on the seat of my pants. A 
fellow Gringo noted my unsteady hands and that I 
was setting fire to everything except that load of to- 
bacco, so he held a match for me. Even then I 
couldn't get up a draft, until a motor horn behind me 
let out a ‘Baw!’ in the splittin' accents of the late la- 
mented bull; and the drag I gave the old pipe just 
naturally burned the bottom out of the cob. I oozed 
smoke for two weeks. Of course the point I’m get- 
ting at is that a country which gets amusement and 
pastime out of watching the hands knock off a ton 
of narrow minded and obstructionist bull would be 
apt to play gas-house rules in a big-league revo- 
lution. 

“It's been terrible to read about. And while I ain't 
strong for the kind of piety that thanks heaven we're 
better off than our neighbors, I am glad that up to 
the present writing we settle our political differences 
with ballots. An election is kind of hard on the can- 
didates who come out second best, especially the 
boys with an oversized lack of humor who get to be- 
lieving the things they say of the opposition. It's 
not so bad for the rest of us who don’t run for 
office. We can sweep up the paper donkeys and 
sunflowers and get back to the job, knowing the 
Government still lives. And that's better than taking 
what remains of the opposition out to Boot Hill. 

“Well, that’s all for this time; but I'm warning you 
that you've got me started. You'll be hearing from 
me anon, because I've a number of things on my 
mind that I want to get off my chest, if you get me.” 
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When Winter Comes 
SELL FLOORS 


As far as the majority of retail lumber yards are concerned, 
it means, at least in the North country, not only a slump in the 
volume of sales of building materials, but also a semi-hiberna- 
tion. Intensive merchandising efforts on building products are 
in the main abandoned and the principal activity is taking care 
of the coal trade. The trade must buy coal and hence the solici- 
tation for that business bears none of the earmarks of the inten- 
sive drive made to move the lumber and building materials. 
There is, however, an opportunity in the worst of winter 
weather for a vast amount of business to be developed that will 
utilize these products, keep men employed and the dealer’s 
volume of business more nearly normal. 

For instance, it is possible without inconvenience to any 
family to carry on interior alterations which increase the beauty, 
comfort and convenience of the home. Should not every dealer 
redouble his selling efforts in that particular field with the 
advent of winter, not only for the profit there is in it, but also 
that his crew may be maintained, that his community shall have 
more modern and comfortable homes, and that the dollar volume 
of this business as the money passes from hand to hand shall 
be a constructive factor in trade in general ? 

This is not for a moment to tell the individual dealer how 
he shall go about the task of promoting winter use of lumber 
products, or other materials, for it is recognized that he is a 
specialist who by virtue of his wide experience in furnishing 
building materials to his community, has developed not only 
most valuable information, but also the most effective methods 
of merchandising. This, rather, is a call comparable to that 
which is heard on the gridiron today, “Hold that line!” It is 
an urge that the dealer shall definitely plan and carry out what 
he has found to be the most effective merchandising effort, tied 
into his own patent right, namely, his personality. The dealer 
knows almost every citizen within his trade territory. Regard- 
less of winter, mail and personal contacts maintained with 
customers, supplemented with the host of advertising helps 
available on the various products, can kindle interest here and 
there with the result that deliveries of building materials can 
become almost as common as deliveries of coal. 

One item in the lumber field which fits most readily into 
winter modernization is oak floors. Advertising helps and most 
complete instructions for the use of oak floors in the winter time 
are available to all dealers in any quantities that they may 
require. Such publications feature the attractiveness of oak 
floors, give the correct grade specifications for any type of 
architecture, the essentials of good construction, and good finish- 
ing methods. True, the contractor and the carpenter should do 
most of this work, but here is a product supplemented with 
detailed instructions that make it possible for the home owner, 
who for any reason has spare time on his hands, to do his own 
work and do it well. There is no single item in rehabilitation 
work which will so marvelously improve the appearance, 
warmth and friendliness of a home as a new oak floor and surely 
nothing serves that field at such a small cost. Certainly every 
dealer wants to conduct his business twelve months in the year 
instead of operating on a public-school basis of nine months of 
activity. This means equipment of his crew with a knowledge 
of oak floors and other similar products which can be applied 
without inconvenience to a family, then, supplemented with the 
fact that there is no substitute for hard work, making the calls 
by mail and personally, and the law of averages will produce 
a result pleasing to the active dealer who, as stated in the begin- 
ning of these comments, in the end serves his entire com- 
munity helpfully. 

The American home has and always will be the backbone 
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and Other Interior Mod- 


ernization for Homes... 


[By RALPH E. HILL, secretary National 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association] 








of this country and while manufacturers of lumber and building 
materials contribute to its maintenance through the perfection 
of their products, yet they recognize that it is the retail dealer 
who really takes their materials to market through his intensive 
merchandising. New residential work has gained such momen- 
tum that it bids fair to move along with a steady increase over 
a term of several years. The only hesitancy of any consequence 
is that which may come through a letdown in winter time on 
the part of the real salesman, namely, the retail dealer. An 
intensive drive can in a great measure offset any temporary 
slump. With oak floors installed there naturally comes consid- 
eration for casing, base, windows, plaster, wallboard, stairways, 
closets and whatnot. It is not only an unlimited field, but it 


Nothing so contributes to the pleasure of both hostess and guest 
as beautiful oak floors in the home 


is one worthy of the best efforts, so that the American home 
shall not only be improved, but with its improvement shall be 
a sustaining factor in the business health of every community. 


Low One Dealer Maintains 
Winter Volume 


Roscoe C. Briggs, of the Briggs Lumber Co., with head 
offices at Oneonta, N. Y., for some time has been following a 
plan that develops considerable winter building. This has proved 
to be an eminently practical device, as any promotional plan 
must be to enlist Mr. Briggs’ interest. A local builder came 
to Mr. Briggs with the suggestion that he would like to con- 
struct a house during the winter. The builder would assume 
ownership and the responsibility of finding a buyer in the spring. 
However, he had only his labor to invest. He could do all the 
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work, except that he would need a little help in excavating, 
and must hire the plumbing, heating and wiring installed. 

Mr. Briggs’ problem was that of preparing a mortgage before 
he knew what the sum of the mortgage would be. First he 
transferred to the builder the title to the lot on which the house 
was to be built ; and at the same time worked out a blanket mort- 
gage. This document set a maximum figure, large enough to 
cover the whole cost; with a stipulated future date, far enough 
in advance to allow for the completion of the house, when the 
parties to the transaction would meet and determine the exact 
amount of the mortgage. The contract set forth exactly what 
items should enter into the determination of the size of the 
mortgage ; the extra labor hired, but not the labor of the builder ; 
the price of the lot, which was determined in advance; all the 
materials supplied by the Briggs company, including of course, 
all materials not handled by the company, and so on. Upon 
the agreed date these sums were determined from the records, 
and the total was recorded with the mortgage and became part 
of that document. 

The houses so built are modest in size and cost. Mr. Briggs 
has control of the plan and can build the kind of house he 
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materials. Naturally he is interested in getting the house well 
built, for he carries the mortgage on it. He wants it of a kind 
that will prove popular, for it is to his interest to get it into 
the hands of an owner. But at the same time he can use it 
to move stock in the yard that is not selling readily, such as 
doors and windows and the like; good stock that does its job 
when used in a house planned for it. While these houses are 
not alike, they work out so that the-builder has, say, $1,000 
worth of labor invested and Mr. Briggs has perhaps $3,000 
represented by the lot and the materials. The house is sold at 
a reasonable profit, which goes to the builder, and Mr. Briggs 
carries the mortgage. He is willing to do this, for during many 
years he has made it a practice to invest a-certain amount of 
his funds in local mortgages. The builder gets paid for his labor 
and in addition gets a reasonable profit on the transaction. 
The important part of the plan is this form of mortgage; a 
form which has been copied by many attorneys. Mr. Briggs 
has built a number of houses in this way, all of which have been 
sold and have satisfied their owners. So far the idea has been 
confined to winter building ; getting the building inclosed before 
cold ,weather and finishing it during the winter months in 




















knows will sell readily. 


He can get normal prices for his 


preparation for the sale in the spring. 


Building Volume Shows Outstanding Gain 


“Residential” Exceeds All Other Types of Construction 


Building volume the first 9 months of 1936, 
ended Oct. 1, shows an outstanding gain over 
the 1935 comparable period, according to E. M. 
Craig, Chicago, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional ‘Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers. This encouraging news is taken from 
a recent survey made by Robert D. Steele, the 
association statistician, of 44 States and 40 key 
cities. Residential construction tops all other 
building types. 

Construction totals of 44 States the first 9 

months of 1936 mark up a dollar value of $2,- 
212,634,899, as compared to $1,285,755,808 in 
the 1935 like period, a gain in excess of 90 
percent. 
_ The following tabulation gives the compara- 
tive 9 months’ number and dollar values of per- 
mits issued in 1935 and 1936, with each city’s 
order of rank. 


largest city in America, with $14,126,560, holds 
seventh position. 

Although the New York home total is for 
8 months that city also is leading in home build- 
ing, with ground broken for 21,352 homes 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Los Angeles is second 
with 5,133. One and two family dwellings 
are included in this figure. Detroit is third 
with 3,073; Philadelphia fourth with 1,499, and 
San Francisco fifth with 1,361. The Chicago 9 
months 1936 total was 607 homes. The like 
1935 period was 272 homes. It is estimated 
that over 200,000 nationwide new homes will 
be under way by the end of 1936. While con- 
siderably short of a normal year’s output of 
500,000 homes, it is far above the last 5 years. 

On issued building permits, Los Angeles 
leads with 22,330. Milwaukee is second with 
18,259; Cincinnati, third with 13,873, and De- 
troit fourth with 12,602. Chicago occupies 24th 


An apartment and hotel shortage exists in 
Miami Beach, Fla. This winter playground lists 
33 hotels and 84 apartment buildings started 
This community says an influx 
of skilled building labor from all over the 
United States is in evidence there, and the ma- 
jor portion of building activities is being done 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Duluth, Little Rock, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, San Francisco and St. 
Paul report apartment shortages accompanied 
with rapidly rising rents. On the Pacific Coast, 
rent increases have taken more of a rebound 
in relation to other scattered countrywide sec- 
tions. Despite residential upturns ranging up to 
25 percent in Los Angeles, Seattle, and other 
far western cities, their construction gains do 
not begin to measure up to supply and demand. 

In analyzing 1937 building prospects, all cities 
predict that next year will show a substantial 
Underlying building 
improvement forces, they point out, continue 


report shortage of certain 


—1936— —1935— 
Permits Value Permits Value position 

New York ... 9,161 $155,843,000 6,406 $99,087,000 
Los Angeles.. 22,330 45,829,918 15,266 23,259,724 
Detroit ...... 12,602 31,749,549 7,495 13,805,421 
Washington .. 5,316 25,109,876 4,780 12,507,090 

iladelphia.. 4,328 16,523,690 4,110 6,910,810 : 
Cincinnati ... 13,873 15,394,975 12.712 7.662.229 “Ince Jan. 1. 
Chicago ...... 1,143 14,126,560 708 9,739,471 
Baltimore 6,822 14,071,584 6,202 6,607,500 
Cleveland ..+. 5,178 13,862,017 3,700 9,080,233 
S. Francisco.. 5,518 18,338,044 4,365 8,151,431 : : 
Milwaukee .. 18.259 12,147,477 15,005 6.477.098 | by private capital. A 
Miami Beach. 959 10,001,432 636 7,360,398 Des Moines, Detroit, 
Boston ...... 4,767 7,217,576 4,497 6,103,907 
Oakland ..... 4,981 6,746,626 4,057 5,327,791 
Denver ...... 3,832 6,656,541 2,932 4,181,738 
St. Louis Se 6,236,799 .... 5,461,024 
St. Paul ..... 3,102 5,499,025 3,005  2,505.823 
Seattle ...... 3,311 5,106,690 2,921 2,066,795 
Portland, Or.. 3,502 4,919,040 2,756 2,417,965 
Louisville .. 1,465 4,241,835 1,241 2,598,510 
Columbus .... pia 3,584,825 eee 1,790,600 
Atlanta ...... 2,243 3,582,756 2,385 1,986,613 
New Orleans. . on 3,524,047 .... 2,852,571 
Kansas City.. .... 2,403,100 .... 3,786,400 
Buffalo ...... 1,564 2,162,184 1,835 2,333,701 
Dayton ...... 819 2,153,615 596 592,815 
Des Moines... 1,169 1,911,759 846 1,561,864 | 
ARPOR wos ccee 1,700 1,801,578 1,448 1,079,782 improvement over 1936. 
Scranton ..... 471 1,352,520 559 511,608 
8. Bernardino. 1,197 1,315,511 962 523,276 5 
Youngstown. -... 1,211,770... 578,362 strong and are genuine. 
mith cc ess 1,715 928,899 1,304 643,489 +43 
Little Rock... 894 588.744 1.100 446,035 Twenty cities 

: ; building crafts. 
Aside from Buffalo and Kansas City all 


other cities show appreciable gains above thie 
1935 period. Dayton with 363 percent has the 
largest increase over the 9 months of 1935. 
New York again leads in financial volume, 
$155,843,000. Los Angeles is second, with $45,- 
829,918; Detroit, third, $31,749,549; Washing- 
ton, fourth, $25,109,876. Chicago, second 


Duluth complains of brick- 
layer shortage, and Kansas City of scarcity of 
bricklayers and iron workers. Des Moines re- 
ports a decided shortage of all skilled labor, 
due to WPA. New York estimates 53.000 
building mechanics now engaged on federal 
projects within its borders. 

Mr. Craig says that a deplorable aftermath 
of this prolonged construction stagnation is 


that when construction swings back to nor- 
malcy a shortage of skilled building help can 
not be averted. How large this will loom is 
a guess, but it is certain that the alarming 
lack of competent building help can not pos- 
sibly be recruited to keep abreast with the 
gigantic backlog of neglected construction 
types. Aside from lack of trained apprentices, 
deaths etc., Mr. Craig believes many mechanics 
in the upper middle-age bracket have perma- 
nently abandoned their tools. He ascribes two 
reasons; one, that the mechanic of 50 years or 
over is reconciled to the advantages of steady 
employment in other business fields as against 
seasonal work in the building industry. The 
other is that these mechanics, due to slowing 
up tendencies descending upon them in the 
autumn of life, are skeptical of their physical 
abilities to do a fair day’s work in competition 
with the younger element. Compared with 
1929, when 1,500,000 building craftsmen were 
employed, Mr. Craig estimates that this num- 
ber has been thinned down to less than 1,000,- 
000 workers available at the present time. 

While wage chiseling on collective bargain- 
ing rates continues unabated, it is the unani- 
mous belief of contractors that this unstable 
situation could be largely remedied if the build- 
ing trades, for a definite period of time, would 
agree to a voluntary reduction. This assurance, 
they also aver, would release a flood of build- 
ing orders, held in abeyance by prohibitive 
building costs, that would be surprising and 
that would result in more days of employment 
and higher earnings on a yearly average for 
mechanics when compared with present wages 
coupled with less working days. 





New Sawmill Given Test Run 


SoutH BENp, WaAsH., Oct. 31.—Test runs 
have started at the new Raymond Lumber Co. 
plant here, and indications are that the plant 
will be ready to start operating during the 
latter part of November. However, regular 
operations may not start until spring. All ma- 
chinery except the resaw has been installed. 
The planing mill, however, is not complete. 
Work was started on the plant last December, 
and a large crew of millwrights and carpenters 
has since been employed steadily on the installa- 
tion. Charles Meyers, veteran sawyer formerly 
with the Siler Mill Co., will be head sawyer. 








LUMBER DEALER | 
TAKES INITIATIVE -- 


Revives Interest in 
Home Building Activity 
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City’s Interest in Home Building Was 
at Low Ebb--No Houses Built to Sell 
Since 1930--Dealer Builds Modern- 
istic Home for Owner, Invites Pros- 
pects to Inspect It--Stirs Interest, 
Then Begins Construction of Two 
Houses for Sale 





Due to the initiative, confidence and service facilities of the Lundy 
Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa., that busy industrial city last Octo- 
ber approached the 140th anniversary of its establishment as a fron- 
tier settlement in a surging rebirth of interest in home building. 
During the period dating back to 1930 there had been little activity 
in any kind of house construction, and until Lundy set the stage, 
the six-year period had seen the construction of no houses for sale 





Exterior of “Owner-Occupy" house showing elevation fac- 
ing valley. Note modernistic windows and streamline ef- 
fect of colored stucco bands 





either in or near the city. The Lundy company, in addition to a 
large, modern yard and sales room near the edge of the city, oper- 
ates a downtown retail store; and has a cash and carry yard sepa- 
rate from either of the other two establishments. The scope of its 
retail organization is such as to appeal to practically any type of 
building material prospect. This, however, is only one stage of its 
service facilities for builders and owners. At the main yard there 
is employed not only a designer competent to produce complete 
architectural plans, details and specifications, but a construction su- 
perintendent who heads a department equipped and manned to en- 
gage in building contracting. Thus the company offers a complete 
building service, including design, finance, construction and 
materials. 

The inauguration in Williamsport of a program of building houses 
for sale came somewhat later than in many cities of corresponding 
size and character, due principally to the tardiness with which 
F. H. A. financing was made available. The complete service setup 
of the Lundy company finally resulted in securing F. H. A. finane- 
ing for an “owner-occupy” house, and this led to the development of 
a plan for building houses for sale. 

Late in the spring a resident of the city, while on a visit to New 
York, noted a modernistic house that appealed to him. He decided 
on his return to build one like it, and Lundy, who had been in con- 
tact with him, was consulted. With no photographs to work with, 
and only a layman’s description, Lundy decided that, in the interest 
of designing a faithful reproduction, he would send his draftsman 
to New York for details. This was done, and with alterations to 
suit the topography and the owner’s tastes, plans were drawn. 
Lundy then instituted processes for financing the house under the 
F. H. A. plan, and succeeded. Shortly, the company’s forces began 
construction on the first house in Williamsport to be financed under 
the F, H. A. plan. 


The house is a three-level structure with stucco outside walls over 
a tile veneer. The dark-tone horizontal bands were obtained by 
using colored stucco. The windows are wood casements and the 
inside walls, with the exception of the bathroom (which is finished 
in Monotile) are plastered and wall papered. The kitchen is thor- 
oughly modern, with stainless steel sinks and Curtis cabinets. The 
walls are insulated with four inches of glass wool, the ceiling with 
six inches of the same material and metallation, and the roof with 
one-half inch of Celotex. Bird Built-Up roofing, Majestic Roll-N- 
Fold garage doors, copper tubing, Cromar Oak floors and Carey- 
McFall Lido blinds are other modern materials used. Of special 
note is the use of Imperial Glencraft wallpaper in a variety of ap- 
propriate designs in the various rooms. The patterns were all se- 
lected from the large stock carried for sale in the company’s down- 
town retail store. Corner posts of the windows which extend in 
two directions at the wall intersections are of stainless steel. The 


- building stands on a hilltop overlooking a valley, with mountains 


in the distance. There are eleven rooms, including game and laun- 
dry rooms. The cost of the house, including the ground, was 
$18,000, which figures out at 30 cents per cubic foot. 

When the house was completed, furnished, and ready for occu- 
pancy, Lundy sought and obtained the permission of the owner to 





Den with distinctly modern flavor lent by corner window 
and rounded shelves supported on steel brackets. The 
wallpaper also is a factor 





open it for inspection of a limited number of invited guests. The 
company’s list of prospects for new homes was combed carefully, 
and 350 names were selected. To these were sent a dignified leaflet 
describing the house and its conveniences, and identifying by trade 
or manufacturers’ names, wherever possible or desirable, the ma- 
terials used in the construction. The brochure contained a list of 
F. H. A. officials and other persons involved in financing and fur- 
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nishing the house. 
-ard reading as follows: 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO INSPECT 
THE NEW MODERN HOME JUST COM- 
PLETED BY OUR CONSTRUCTION DEPART- 
MENT, THE LUNDY CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, ON RODERICK ROAD, GRAMPIAN 
HILLS. LUNDY LUMBER COMPANY. 

TO APRIL 4—2 TO 5—7 TO 


MARCH 31 
9 P. M. 
Admittance by this card only. 


Practically all of the persons invited accepted the invitation, and 
such a lively interest was shown in the house and its appointments 


Inserted in one of the folds of this piece was a 


No children under 18, please. 





View of living room, showing efficient corner fenestration 
and modernistic appearance of wallpaper with horizontal 


band design 





that the company decided in the fall of the year, when the seasonal 
decline in new building operations set in, to take the initiative and 
sustain interest in house building through the autumn months, and 
up to the time when planning for spring operations would begin. 
With F. H. A. financing available, plans were drawn for two small 
houses to be built for sale, and construction operations were begun 
These were the first houses built for sale in or near 
Williamsport since 1930. One of the houses, when completed, will 
be priced at $5,000, and the other at $6,000. Only the best of ma- 
terials and labor, and the most modern design features are being 
incorporated in both houses, the price differences being predicated 
The construction of the two houses is really a 
modest experiment to determine which of the two price levels will 
With the experience to be gained, a larger 
and more comprehensive program of building houses for sale will 


in September. 


on size and style. 
find readier acceptance. 


be embarked upon. 


The Lundy Lumber Co. is optimistic in regard to the prog- 


est lumber town. 


areas are gone, 























ress of Williamsport, and expects 1937 to be a year of marked 
activity in building. The year 1937 will mark the 100th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of lumber operations in the city. 
the heart of what was then an extensive white pine area, the city 
developed very rapidly as a lumber center. 
tions there were 29 sawmills located within the limits of Williams- 
port, and this gained for it the reputation of being the world’s larg- 
With the change in lumbering methods, from 
floating timber miles down stream to thickly populated sawmill cen- 
ters, to the present system of routing railroad and truck lines to 
the logging operation, the days of concentration of mills in small 
It is probable, therefore, that Williamsport’s repu- 
tation of once being the world’s largest lumber town, will, in view 
of the changed methods, stand forever. 
mill industry, Williamsport sought other industries, and its present 


Located in 


At the peak of opera- 


With the fading of the saw- 


eminence and security are derived from a diversification of manufac- 


turing enterprises. 





Boosted by Cupid, and Employ- 
ment, Building Loans Climb 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—“The demand for 
building loans now is the best since the begin- 
ning of the depression era,” said Zebulon V. 
Woodward, executive secretary of the New 
York State Savings & Loan Association, after 
a tour of the State. He finds that for the first 
time in recent years the demand for loans is 
heginning to balance money deposited. He said: 

For a long time banks and savings asso- 
ciations were reporting excessive amounts of 
idle money, with difficulty experienced in 
finding outlets. Now we find that with em- 
ployment better, people living on a more nor- 
mal basis, and conditions continuing to favor 
a very satisfactory outlook, demand for 
building loans has fully equalled receipts. 
Statistics show that increase in marriages 
during the current year has also been a 
factor in boosting the demand for building 
loans. 

Mr. Woodward said that everywhere he 
went the current year is being referred to as a 
“billion-dollar year” for building. The total 
to Oct. 1 was $825,000,000. 





Explains Plan for Stabilizing 
Pacific Coastwise Rates 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—Dissatisfied with 
the uncertainty which has prevailed as to Pa- 
cific coastwise lumber rates for many months, 
the Pacific Coastwise Lumber Conference is 
attempting to organize a pooling system and a 
rate stabilization plan, says Robert Parker, sec- 
retary-manager of the conference. Mr. Parker 
was formerly manager of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. at Portland. 

It is understood that two or three larger 
operators of coastwise lumber steamers have 
agreed to the plan. Under the system as pro- 
posed by Mr. Parker, each operator would pay 
into the pool 10 cents for each 1000 feet of 








lumber carried. When business is slack and 
operators are forced to lay up tonnage, out of 
the fund they would be paid amounts to be 
determined to compensate for the idleness of a 
vessel or vessels. 

Present lumber rate from Columbia River 
and Puget Sound points to San Francisco is 
$5 a thousand feet, with the Los Angeles rate 
open. Under the plan now proposed for the 
Conference, the rate to San Francisco would be 
$6 a thousand feet, and that to Los Angeles. 
$6.50. 

Lumbermen, it is believed, would welcome a 
stabilized rate, but would oppose rate increases 
as detrimental to the industry. 





Intercoastal Rate Increased 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 2.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association received telegraphic 
notice Saturday, Oct. 31, from the United 
States Maritime Commission, Washington, D. 
C., that the $13 per thousand board feet At- 
lantic Coast cargo rate was effective on that 
day. The Commission had found the eastbound 
lumber rate not unlawful, according to the 
telegram. This closes a case started July 1, 
1936, when intercoastal steamship lines pro- 
posed an increase in the rate on lumber from 
Pacific Northwest ports to the Gulf and At- 
lantic ports of 50 cents a thousand feet, or 
from $12.50 to $13. 


“The decision,” according to the statement of 
the association, “will cost thé lumber industry 
of the West Coast, on the basis of shipments 
this year to the Atlantic Coast, from $60,000 
to $75,000 annually in added freight costs, and 
also is most likely to increase the amount of 
Canadian and southern States lumber now be- 
ing shipped into this highly competitive terri- 
tory. Should the higher rate provide gains for 
our competitors, as our lumbermen believe, 
West Coast mills will suffer also in volume 
of sales and shipments.” 


Buys, Moves, and Re-equips 
Mill; Tells Production Plans 


Hor Sprincs, Ark., Nov. 2.—The old plant 
of the Alaska Lumber Co., at Benton, has been 
acquired by the H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., 
which has moved practically everything to Hot 
Springs. In a statement to the AMERICAN LuM- 
ree J. L. Yankie, of the Wilson company, 
said: 

“We have practically completed our plant, 
located on the old site of the A. L. Clark Lum- 
ber Co. here. Our planing mill will consist of 
one matcher, molder, rip-saw and band resaw. 
We have just completed installation of a new 
type Moore cross-circulating kiln, and will dry 
the biggest part of our stock. At present time 
we are operating a small sawmill and buying 
from little mills, but intend building a new 
sawmill in the early spring, with capacity of 
25,000 to 30,000 feet daily. We expect to whole- 
sale principally, but of course will also do some 
local retail business. We intend to specialize 
in high grade finish, flooring and moldings.” 





Norwegian Dealer Reports 
Much Building, "Everybody 
Busy" 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Nov. 4.—Reports of im- 
proved building in Norway were brought to 
Memphis last week by Gunnar T. Strom, Nor- 
way, lumber dealer, who conferred with local 
exporters. He buys oak, poplar and oak floor- 
ing from this territory. 

“We had a depression, too, but now every- 
body is busy, and a large volume of construc- 
tion is under way,” Mr. Strom said. The Nor- 
way dealer, accompanied by his wife, will go 
from Memphis to New Orleans and Mexico, 
combining business with pleasure. They will 
sail for home from New York shortly before 
Christmas. 
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The oldest yard in Cali- 
fornia is that of Friend 
& Terry Lumber Co., 
Sacramento, estab- 
lished in 1853; but com- 
pany officers are young 
in spirit and have been 
making plant changes 
designed to improve 
their merchandising 
set-up 








California’s economic life seems to have been one startling 
discovery of natural wealth after another, followed by rapid 
and sometimes frenzied development. It is little wonder 
the Californians have faith in their destiny, and look upon 
such miracles as things to be expected. 

The list is long. The harbors, some of the finest in the 
world, face out toward the Orient. The forests contain count- 
less houses in the making. The silt soil of the valleys needs 
only mountain water to make it produce grains, vegetables 
and sub-tropical fruits. There are some of the great pools 
of crude oil needed by the millions of motor cars. Maybe 
you'll include the movies. Some people think of them as 
dealing in fairly raw material. 

The earliest of these deposits of natural wealth, to be 
exploited by men from the East, was gold; and the Days 
of 49 have a fixed place in the adventure story of America. 
As you remember, gold was first discovered at Sutter’s 
mill, near Sacramento; a personal tragedy for Capt. Sutter, 
for the discovery eventually caused him to lose the huge 
holdings, almost an empire, which had been granted him 
by the Mexican Government. 

‘Sacramento continues to be one of the California cities 
that still bear a few marks of the old days. For one thing, 
it has a little group of aged prospectors who still dream of 
striking it rich. And, for that matter, there is said to be 
free gold still in some of the mountain streams; and it can 
be recovered by the crude old method of panning. During 
the depression, some people with nothing to do went into 
the rugged country and made modest wages, some of them, 
at least, at the hard work of panning gold. No one so far 
as we know struck it rich; but these depression miners did 
prove that some free gold is still to be found. 


IN THE OLD COUNTRY OF GOLD 


But Sacramento in these days is a beautiful capital city; 
and, although the gold doesn’t figure as much as it did some 
eighty-odd years ago, the Sacramento Valley produces a 
much more dependable form of wealth from the ground. 
This is, of course, agricultural wealth—orchards, alfalfa, 
vegetables, milk. 

The city has a lumber yard that had its beginnings very 
shortly after the gold strike. This is the Friend & Terry 
Lumber Co., the oldest lumber yard in California, with a 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


continuous history of 83 years under this same name. That 
takes it back to 1853, four years after the discovery of gold 
in the mill-race. 

The company is large as well as old; and its age is in 
its history, not in its present management. Two brothers, 
young men named Shepard, are directing it now. The de- 
partment met Charles L. Shepard, secretary and treasurer 
of the organization. 

At the time of our visit there was much change and new 
building in progress in the plant. The former office was on 
two floors and cramped for space; so the new one was being 
built with everything on one floor and with ample room. It 
was being finished in knotty pine and Celotex, the latter 
including various colors and patterns. 


MAKING LUMBER DISTASTEFUL—TO ANTS 


Not the least interesting feature of the building was the 
use of Wolmanized lumber as a protection against termites. 
There have been some unnecessary scares about these pests 
and their supposed threats to all frame construction. It is 
said to be easy to protect any frame building against their 
attacks, but protection must be provided when the build- 
ing is being erected. At least it must be done. then if it is 
to be accomplished easily. Sacramento is not especially 
subject to termite ravages, but some careless building has 
fairly invited them in—buildings with low foundations, 
wood frames left in place after the concrete was poured, 
and the like. “About all we need to do here,” Mr. Shepard 
said, “is to keep the frame free from contact with the earth, 
and to tise Wolmanized lumber up to the sub-floor. Then 
it’s safe. We’ve been promoting the use of Wolmanized 
lumber with considerable success. The extra cost is little, 
and it doesn’t compare with the cost of repairs and treating 
after the ants have started to work. 


COMMON SENSE ON VOLUME AND PRICES 


“Sacramento has been rather more fortunate than some 
western cities in maintaining a reasonable price level. Of 
course that’s nothing a person is smart in taking for 
granted. A yard can compete by one or all of several meth- 
ods. It can compete on price, on credit terms, or on service. 
From what I hear, there’s too much price competition all 
over the country; apparently a common reaction from the 
increase in volume. When stock begins to move, dealers 
seem to get an uncontrolled appetite for more volume, and 
the first thing they think of in their effort to get volume 
is a shaded price. Few of them ever figure the enormous 
increase in volume they must get to make up the loss of 
profit caused by the cut. Prices of course 
can be too high and can check construc- 
tion and cause loss. At least they could 
in theory, but few towns, I imagine, have 
ever proved it. Not the least disastrous 
policy tried out here in the West these 
last few years has been competition by 
means of too long or too easy credit 





This large and busy yard of the Diamond 

Match Co., Sacramento, is one of a line 

of fifty-five in northern California, all han- 

dling a comprehensive stock of building 
materials 
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RETAILING IN THE 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


The Oldest Lumber Yard in California 
--Promoting Preservative Methods -- 
Competition on Price, Credit, Service 


terms. I handle the credits here, and I know that losses 
are pretty likely to occur through bad credit manage- 
ment. Give a man too long to pay, when there’s not 
a definite and clearly understood reason for the extra time, 
and he'll get a wonderful distaste for paying at all. The 
best method of competition is by means of service, although 
that can be overdone. Any kind of competitive methods 
need to be watched with care. They have to have a cer- 
tain flexibility. Any kind of a rigid rule can get to be 
a master instead of a servant. The thing a person aims at 
is the sale of a reasonable volume at a reasonable price and 
getting paid at the agreed time. 

“Not the least bad feature of price competition is the fact 
that customers almost instantly learn about it. They’re no- 
body’s fools, and if dealers are knocking the top off the 
price, customers will take advantage of the fact. Suppose 
such a customer has several prices. He goes to the low 
bidder, talks around and around the price, draws an old 
envelope half out of his pocket, looks at it with a show of 
secrecy and then says, ‘Well, I’d like to deal with you, 
but I’m afraid I can’t afford to do it.’ If there’s a price fight 
on, this is a signal for another cut; and the buyer has the 
pious feeling that he’s made pretty good wages. 

“There’s a good volume of business in Sacramento. I’m 
told that some 600 old houses, past repairing, have been torn 
down in the city during the past year. That wrecking in 
itself would make quite a market, for the city had no sur- 
plus of houses.” 


PRICE COMPETITION HURTS ALL YARDS 


Carl D. Hagge, of the Superior Lumber & Fuel Co., also 
had some comments about price cutting, especially the kind 
that is aimed at keeping yard and equipment running to full 
capacity. Local prices, he stated, had been reasonably good 
except on fuel. “A cut price almost never adds to volume,” 
he said, “unless the total volume of the community is high, 
and then it isn’t needed. In a low-volume era, if one dealer 
cuts, this is a signal for everybody to cut, after which the 
distribution of trade remains substantially the same but 
sales bring in that much less profit. I know a fuel dealer 
with five trucks, and when I asked him why he sacrificed 
all his profit on sales he said he had to keep those machines 
busy. I worked it out for him in figures, showing that he’d 
be ahead at the end of a year if he gave two trucks away, 
but he eouldn’t see it. 

“The lumber business here is going very well. Last year 
there was quite a lot of down-town construction, and this 
year the State is constructing some office buildings. These 
things have kept the permits at a good figure. But of course 
local lumbermen are interested in house construction, and 
that has been good. The FHA made possible a lot of repair 
work, and later on it shook some of the local loaning 
agencies awake. This has been a valuable service. Ours is 
a great agricultural valley, and we depend on farm income 
at least indirectly, though the State Government brings an 
important payroll to the city.” 

Fred N. Benton is the Sacramento manager of the Dia- 
mond Match Co., a great lumber concern about which we’ll 
have more to say in a later article. This company has fifty- 





Every kind of building material is carried by the Homestead Lum- 
ber Co., of Sacramento, in its big store, and it makes special dis- 
plays of important lines 
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Log cabins like this sample—on display at its Sacramento yard— 

have been successfully merchandised by the Homestead Lumber 

Co., which supplies material and plans to those wishing to build 
them in the nearby Sierra playgrounds 





five yards in northern California, as well as a good many 
yards in New England. All these California yards handle 
hard material and builders’ hardware, and a few handle 
electrical fixtures. The company is convinced that mer- 
chandising and a comprehensive stock of building mate- 
rials are essential to the efficient marketing of lumber. 


VETERANS GET HOME LOANS FROM STATE 


Mr. Benton says that the building of houses for veterans 
under the State loan legislation has accounted for a consid- 
erable volume of sales. As we understand it, a veteran can 
borrow up to $5,000 for this purpose and is required to put 
up only a rather small sum, about $300. There has been 
some trouble with this kind of trade, but some benefits 
have accrued. Some veterans have been a shade heedless 
about building in this way, perhaps dazzled by the size of 
the loan in relation to the equity they put into the project. 
Some have no money left to buy furniture. Some go over 
the $5,000, which they are permitted to do, although that is 
the limit of the State loan. A few contractors let them- 
selves in for this extra cost and discovered they could get 
only a note for the surplus and no security in the house 
itself. But the bureau or board in charge has raised build- 
ing standards by imposing its own specifications and main- 
taining an inspection service. Contractors have learned to 
respect these standards, for otherwise the house is refused, 
and the contractor has it on his hands. But out of this expe- 
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rience has come the understanding of how to manage the 
transaction to the benefit of all concerned. 

This is a big plant and a busy office. 

The Homestead Lumber Co., of which A. E. Nelson and 
J. E. Morley are the owners and managers, has been mak- 
ing a special feature of a mountain cabin. Sacramento is 
quite near the Sierra, a widely famous playground and 
summer-residence area. The company worked out a com- 
pact cabin, finished outside with log-cabin siding and in- 
side with knotty pine; a building of four rooms and bath. 
It has one of these built in the yard, finished and furnished. 
It supplies plans and building material for a flat sum. 

This yard carries every kind of building material, includ- 
ing plumbing; and it has a special display of plumbing fix- 
tures. It has a large store, with the goods displayed on 
compartment-top tables, show cases and walls. 


COMPLETE LINE FAVORABLY IMPRESSES PUBLIC 


The Dolan Building Materials Co. (Inc.) was in the 
process of rebuilding its offices, adding more room and mak- 
ing use of various interior finishes for purposes of display- 
ing their appearance when applied. L. C. Edelmann, Jr., 
says the company has long followed the policy of helping 
customers get loans, and so it was glad to get promptly 
behind the FHA and assist in promoting the idea. 

This company, too, handles an extensive stock of plumb- 
ing and electrical fixtures. It had in process a rearrange- 
ment of the big sales rooms, along with changes in the 
office. Readers of these western articles must have noticed 
the frequent references to plumbing departments in retail 
yards. Plumbing is not on the “must” list of western retail- 
ers, but a number of dealers have looked over their com- 
munities and its services and have added this line of what 
really is building material. As we get it, few of these deal- 
ers actually take plumbing contracts, though this service 
is known to be added to certain yard offerings. It is rather 
more usual for the customer to buy the fiatures and fittings 
and to employ a journeyman plumber to make the installa- 
tions. A number of dealers tell us that in addition to the 
fair profit they make in handling these fixtures and the 
readiness of the customer to make all his purchases at once, 
the very fact that the building line is complete creates pub- 
lic confidence in the dealer as an agent of house construc- 
tion. This probably isn’t a determining factor. The dealer 
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looks over the community, counts the plumbing establish- 
ments and estimates their efficiency and the temperature of 
the resulting competition. But undoubtedly the trend of 
western yards is toward more and more complete building 
lines, and plumbing is one of those lines. 


BUILDING BOOMING IN SOME AREAS 


The Sierra Mill & Lumber Co. has an extensive planing 
mill and also handles local retailing of yard lumber. The 
mill does both a wholesale and a retail business, in stock 
items and in specials. The wholesale mill trade extends 
over quite a wide territory; east as far as Reno, Nev., and 
quite a distance north and south. In this office we met 
Alfred Gustafson and L. M. Swift. Mr. Swift tells us that 
Sacramento is a railroad city, with a big payroll in the local 
shops. This, added to the State offices and the dairy and 
fruit production, gives the city a pretty solid basis of pros- 
perity. In fact Sacramento had a certain amount of building 
right through the depression—not so much as dealers 
wanted, of course, but distinctly better than some other 
western cities. The heavy crops this year are all to the 
good, and prospects are that most of them will command 
fair prices. There is much building in the city, some areas 
in fact that look almost like western boom times. 

H. O. Miller, of the Knox Lumber Co., added his testi- 
mony about the good building prospects. He stated that 
the city has not had the difficulties with organized labor 
of some of its neighbors. While we pretend to no knowl- 
edge about the merits of the case, and little about its pres- 
ent status, no one could travel this western country with- 
out becoming aware of the anxiety on this score. The West 
has a long history of labor disputes in certain industries, 
and organization is gradually extending to other industries. 
Apparently the latest effort is being made among casual 
agricultural workers. You must have noticed news stories 
about disorders in the orange groves. 

“The union chiefs here in Sacramento,” Mr. Miller said, 
“are workmen who have grown up in the city. They want 
to work, and they don’t want to strike. But there are 
periodic arguments, and while we have always been able to 
make fairly satisfactory compromises, it is clear that every 
compromise sets organized labor a step ahead. But busi- 
ness is running well. We’re building many veterans’ houses, 
under the State loan plan of which you must have heard.” 


Dealer Uses Credit Plan to Create Business 


Dututu, Mryn., Nov. 2.—Successful in its 
efforts to sell building materials to home own- 
ers financing repairs, alterations and improve- 
ments under the modernization credit plan of 
the Federal Housing Administration, the Heim- 
bach Lumber Co., here, has launched its cam- 
paign to obtain a generous share of the busi- 
ness which is being developed by the erection 
of new homes under the insured-mortgage 
system. Already one small home, costing 
$4,500, has been built. One of the several lum- 
ber and building material firms in the vicinity 
of Duluth that have been quick to see the busi- 
ness possibilities of the modernization credit 
plan, its modernization campaign resulted in 
approximately $50,000 worth of new business— 
business which Title I of the National Hous- 
ing Act made possible because it enabled home 
owners to finance necessary repairs, alterations 
and modernization on monthly payments. 

In addition to prospects that came to the 
Heimbach company, other possibilities for new 
business were sought out and developed. An 
instance of this is the remodeling of an old 
dwelling into an apartment house. Architec- 
tural, financial and other assistance was given 
the prospective buyer, with the result that a 
large share of the $11,000 spent on the job 
went to the lumber company. 

A local bank, having taken over the building, 
had been trying to sell it for $3,500, about 
$1,500 less than the ground cost. Being a 
large and old mansion there apparently were 


no buyers. However, when Mr. Heimbach was 
approached by a man who had the idea of 
converting the building into an apartment 
house, they studied the matter and then drew 
up plans and specifications to convert the build- 
ing into eight modern apartments, for $11,000, 
including the purchase price, the cost of the 
realty being of course, privately financed. 

Full advantage of the modernization credit 
plan was taken in converting the property, with 
result that the modernized building now grosses 
a monthly rental of $328. It is expected that 
the entire cost will be earned in a compara- 
tively few years, 

When the modernization credit plan for 
financing home repairs was announced, the 
Heimbach Lumber Co., which had maintained 
its sales and administrative staff during the 
slack years, immediately got busy. Space was 
taken in the local papers to tell its story. Sales- 
men were sent to seek out prospects, finding 
out what work was needed or wanted, ability 
of the prospect to pay, and other facts which 
permitted the sifting of live “leads” from the 
chaff. Then a contractor and estimator made 
a call, sketching roughly what the finished job 
would look like, and giving an approximate 
figure on the cost. The application for a mod- 
ernization credit loan was also filled out; and 
when a local bank put its okeh on the propo- 
sition, final arrangements were made. 

“Handling the deal, although our interest 
was Only the sale of materials, gave us control 


of the job at all times,” commented W. P. 
Heimbach, president of the company. “Our 
average sale was about $300, or approximately 
one-half of the entire loan. The rest went for 
labor and materials, such as electrical and 
plumbing equipment, which we do not handle.” 

“While we already have done approximately 
$50,000 worth of remodeling and modernizing 
business, the value of the National Housing 
Act to us is by no means ended. We expect 
this year, with people in better financial shape, 
to do possibly as much work of this kind, plus 
a good business in new home construction under 
Title II of the Act, which provides for mort- 
gage insurance. 

“Our advertising points to the possibility of 
people building a home for monthly payments 
as low as $20.56. This is attracting a lot of 
attention, and at present we are figuring on 
several jobs, as well as dickering with people 
who are in the mood to build in the future. We 
are also working with our customer contrac- 
tors, giving them architectural aid, as well as 
helping arrange financial details. 

“True, our aim is to sell lumber and other 
building materials. But people are interested 
in the cost and appearance of the complete 
job and not in so many feet of lumber, gallons 
of paint, hours of labor or other details which 
mean nothing to them. However, it all has 
to be worked out in making a price. So, with 
the contractor and our company working to- 
gether, we are able to reach our goal.” 
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LIOMES ON LOW-COST 
EASY-PAYMENT PLAN 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 2.—That the man 
in very moderate circumstances can build a 
home and pay for it under the FHA insured 
mortgage plan as easily as he can pay rent on 
greatly inferior quarters, has been effectually 
demonstrated by the National Lumber. Manufac- 
turers’ Association in its low-cost housing 
project at Bethesda, Md., a suburb of Wash- 
ington. This project has been described in de- 
tail in previous issues of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, and has been effectively publicized 
through the press, by radio and by motion pic- 
ture. Briefly, the association undertook to build 
three houses, following the small-house plans 
“B,” “D” and “E,” described and illustrated in 
FHA Technical Bulletin No. 4, keeping within 
the costs specified. The first was a four-room 
bungalow, the second a four-room two-story 
house and the third a six-room two-story house, 
on which the FHA set cost figures ranging 
from $2,500 to $2,900, exclusive of the building 
lot. Not only has the NLMA demonstration 
proved that these houses can be built according 
to the plans, even in the comparatively high- 
cost area of Washington, at the costs stated, 
but for slightly less. As, for example, accord- 
ing to Government estimate the “B” plan 
four-room bungalow shown here would cost, 
including basement, $2,500 to build. The 
actual building cost of this house, built of lum- 
ber, as shown in the accompanying itemized 
cost table, was $2,463. However, the associa- 
tion considered that a builder’s profit of at least 
10 percent should be included in cost figures, so 
allowed the item at $274, which brought the 
total cost, with a lot at $666.81, up to $3,403.81. 

For the information of those who wonder 
what these small FHA planned houses look 
like, whether they are all alike, cheap and 
“chickencoopy,” or like the made-over garages 
once so popular on low-priced subdivisions, the 
answer is that these houses are charming, mod- 
ern, and inviting, as the exterior and interior 
views herewith of the white wood bungalow 
plainly show. Built on slightly knolled ground, 
flagstone walks leading across rolling lawns, 
each painted white with gayly colored shutters 
to add variety, all three houses are decidedly 
attractive, with pleasing proportions. 

In the smallest house there is a large living 
room, two bedrooms, a bath and a good-sized 
kitchen. The walls are tinted a clear light buff, 
the woodwork is white; floors are hardwood, 
well laid and finished; there is a generous num- 





Four-Room Demonstration Bungalow “B" Built at Bethesda, Md. 


ber of light sockets in each room; each bed- 
room has its closets. Adjoining the bathroom 
is a storage closet for linens and, in the kitchen, 
space for brooms and pans. The cellar has a 
modern heating plant, the cost of which is in- 
cluded in the figure stated. 

Each of the other houses has two stories and 
a basement. The plan for the one includes a liv- 
ing room with dining alcove panelled with 
lacquered plywood and a wood wainscot, mod- 
ern kitchen, two bedrooms and bath on the 
second floor. The other boasts a full-sized 
dining room as well as a large living room, 
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Floor Plan of "B' House at Bethesda, Md. 


kitchen and three bedrooms with closet space 
and bath. These two-story houses have papered 
bedrooms. 

All three Bethesda houses are built of wood 
and total costs on all of them ran under Govy- 
ernment estimates. It is to be noted, however, 
that these figures are current for the Wash- 
ington building area and subject to variation in 
different parts of the country and according to 
variations in material and labor costs. The down 
payment on these houses is 20 percent, and the 
monthly payment $25, running over a period of 
twenty years. 

Although these houses were built by the as- 
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Demonstration Houses 
Built of Lumber Below 
FHA Estimated Costs 


sociation, not as a sales project, but as a demon- 
stration of low-cost indvidual home construc- 
tion, there has been a constant stream of would- 
be purchasers calling at the association head- 
quarters since ground was broken, and the 
names on the list of applications to build or 
buy similar houses number well over 100. On 
the assumption that there has developed during 
the depression a deficit of 2,000,000 family 
housing units (based on income data available 
from the Brookings Institution Study), approxi- 
mately one-half of the new units, or 1,000,000 
homes, should be built for families in the in- 
come group of $1,000 to $2,500. The eagerness 
of many in this group for homes of their own 
has been amply evidenced by the number of in- 
quiries pouring in since the FHA low-cost 
plans have been published. As soon as the 
prospective home builders of the country can be 
assured of a well-built, modern, convenient home 
on payments which they can meet as easily as 
they can meet a monthly rental, there is no 
question that small home construction will re- 
ceive a tremendous impetus. This assurance 
the NLMA project at Bethesda, Md., has given 
in no uncertain terms. 


Final Cost on Four-Room Frame Bungalow 
“B” House, with Basement 











ITEM ITEM 
Brickwork ....$ 240 Linoleum—bath 6 
Carpenter labor 342 ee ree 237 
CRORMINE oc ccce 35 Medicine cabi- 
CONCTOUS cess 64 oS ee 8 
Drein tiles «cs 15 Millwork is 175 
Electrical fix- PRIRCINE i000:6% 101 

er 17 Papering allow- 
Electric wiring er 22 

(22 outlets).. 37 POTTED: 2605080 5 
Excavation .... 58 Plumbing ..... 305 
Felt and paper 5 Roof—shingles. 94 
Floors — mate- Sash — base- 

Cie sew sawn 68 ere 14 
RG sec ceses 28 Wood beam, etc 10 
Floors scraped. 14 Sheet metal.... 15 
POTOMRAR. «2020. 25 Waterproofing... 15 
ERRGMEEE caceees 22 Yo rs 160 
Hardware, 0 eae 94 

POU. «6 <s0- 25 
Hardware, fin- House—cost ...$2,463 

Se ee 30 Builder’s profit 
Heating (hot of 10% on 

Eee 135 sales price of 
Insurance—com- > ee 274 

pensation ... 0 
Kitchen cabinet 22 TOON siwanws $2,737 

NOTE—Interior doors and trim. stained, 


kitchen floors, oak; no linoleum. All interior 
walls plastered. Basement entrance door 
complete—installed. 

NOT INCLUQED are: Bath tile, range, re- 
frigerator, gutters and insulation, survey, 
sanitary fee, insurance. 





Glimpse of the Living-room in the Demonstration Bungalow 
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What's the Ideal Farm Home Like?--Dealers Should Know 


Retail lumber and building material 
dealers serving rural communities should 
be especially interested in this composite 
conception of the ideal farm home, vividly 
reflected in 6,000 letters from farm 
women recently analyzed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
Written on school tablets, fine writing 





papers, and even butchers’ paper, the let- 
ters throb with the dreams and longings 
of American farm women, responding to 
the simple question, ““What is your ideal 


farm home like?” From Ohio came the 
following specifications : 

The house must be two stories, or one 
and one-half stories high; opinion being 
equally divided. Only white is mentioned 
as the proper color for the ideal frame 
farm home, and in the proportion of six 
to one the frame house was preferred. 

More than half of the farm mothers 
preferred the four bed-room house as the 
ideal, and of the other half, a majority 
wished for five bed-rooms. In both cate- 
gories more than half felt the need of one 
downstairs bed-room, sometimes specified 
as the “hired man’s room,” and sometimes 
thought of to save steps in case of sick- 
ness. 

More than half the mothers had this 
matter of a special room for the hired man 
very much in mind, almost always men- 
tioning this before any other point. And 
second only to the room for the hired 
man came requests for a coat and wash 
room opening onto the back porch, where 
the men from the fields might clean up 
before “tracking” into the house. 

Almost half asked for one or two 


screened porches; for separate laundry 
rooms; for two kinds of storage rooms— 
one for vegetables and one for canned 


goods; for one or two bathrooms; for 
Hower rooms; for fireplaces, built-in cup- 
boards in kitchen and dining rooms, 
built-in furniture in living room—such as 
bookcases, buffets and window stands. 
One-third added to the ideal home, 
milk rooms, hardwood floors and French 
doors; and still others mentioned play- 





A separate room 
where the men can 
hang their outer gar- 
ments and wash up 
before meals saves 
the housewife's time 
and disposition. This 
photograph shows 
such a room in actual 
everyday use on a 
typical farm 





rooms for the children, dumb waiters 
from kitchen to cellar, and clothes chutes. 
As to environment of the house, one- 


third of the women spoke of beautiful’ 


lawns, old trees and fine plantings of 
shrubbery to enhance the appearance, 
completing the picture of the ideal farm 
home. 

[Dealers interested in this subject will 


find an illustrated article recently pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, en- 
titled “The Handy Farm Kitchen,” very 
helpful. It was written by a farm woman 
especially for our readers, and is fully 
illustrated. It appeared on page 30 of the 
Sept. 26 issue —EbirTor. ] 





"Selling the Salesman''—on 
Proper Credit Caution 


Selling is one thing, and getting the cash 
in the till is another; but they must be 
brought together if the merchant is to keep 
ahead of the sheriff. “One of the most im- 
portant things we have found in establishing 
a better collection percentage is the necessity 
of keeping our salesmen sold on our credit 
and collection procedure,” says J. M. Gray, 
manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
yard at Long Beach, Calif. “Salesmen, we 
find, are prone to be too intent on selling, 
to the exclusion of all other considerations. 
Naturally—for that is their job. But the 
salesman with a prospect in the offing is 
likely to become over enthusiastic about the 
latter’s ability to pay. Consequently, he tries 
to convince the firm that the prospective 
purchaser is good. If the credit manager 
finds it necessary to turn down the account 
the salesman is likely to develop a grudge. 
In other words, the salesman is very likely 
to begin feeling, and saying, something like 
this: ‘Why should I work so hard to sell 
when you come along and knock the props 
right out from under my sale by refusing to 
accept the account? I risk my livelihood; 
why shouldn’t the house take some risks ?’ 

“Salesmen are made to become vitally in- 








Swapping Ideas Is Helpful 


A combination of “question box” and periodical meetings of execu- 
tives and employees often develops promising suggestions that eventually 
result in new or increased business, or that contribute to operating effi- 
ciency or economy. A retail lumber concern which has found this method 
well worth while is Booth & Thomas, Springfield, [ll]. This concern main- 
tains a schedule of monthly meetings of members of the entire organiza- 
tion, from top to bottom, and nothing is allowed to interfere with the 
holding of these conferences. A question or suggestion box is maintained, 
where anyone having a question to ask, or a suggestion to make, on any 
subject in the interest of the business may drop it in with assurance that 
it will receive careful consideration. 
sentative was informed that some very helpful plans have developed from 
suggestions that at first glance seemed of little importance. 
representatives of various manufacturers are invited to attend these meet- 
ings and to give instructive talks and demonstrations concerning their 
products handled by the Booth & Thomas firm. Thus equipped with 
direct, reliable information regarding these lines the yard’s employees are 
better able to explain them to customers, and to effect sales. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
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terested in the prospect’s credit by being 
made responsible for collections. Although 


this yard does not deduct any losses from 
the outside men’s commissions, it is found 
that having them handle collections makes 
them most alert as to why some accounts 
should be refused. This is coupled with a 





consistent effort to show salesmen why the 
yard can not accept certain deals—the credit 
policies being instilled into them by discus- 
sions of the subject from time to time. 


“Very often the salesman knows that the 
deal he is building up probably is no good, 
but nevertheless is inclined to take chances, 
feeling that he can talk the house into ac- 
cepting it. I would say in this connection 
that practically all of our write-offs have 
been of accounts that we knew better than 
to take in the first place, but on which we 
decided to take a chance. y 

“Tf salesmen are not well grounded in the 
firm’s credit policies they will go after jobs 
which they know they shouldn’t touch. The 
upshot is that they waste time that might 
be better spent. Proper education of sales- 
men to credit procedure is the best remedy 
for this trouble,’ Mr. Gray concluded. 





Wisconsin Town Observes Cen- 
tennial and Dedicates Bridge 


When plans were being made for the 
Centennial celebration, Oct. 10, of found- 
ing of the beautiful little city of Jeffer- 
son, Wis., combined with dedication of its 
new bridge, it was logical that Carl R. 
Krause, secretary and treasurer of the 
N. J. Braun Lumber Co., should be 
chosen as general chairman; and no less 
so, that N. J. Braun should head the ex- 
ecutive committee, inasmuch as these men 
represent one of the largest and_ best 
known business ‘institutions of this area. 
Other enterprising lumber concerns lo- 
cated here are the Home Lumber Co. and 
the Jefferson Wood Products Co. Com- 
memorating the Centennial, a beautiful 
souvenir book was published, embellished 
by many halftone engravings of Jefferson 
scenes and institutions, including the new 
bridge. The showing thus made, of the 
business and professional _ interests; 
churches, schools, civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations; and of the men and women 
behind them, would do credit to a city 
with much greater population than that 
ot Jefferson, 
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Utilizes Idea for Parade Float 
With Telling Effect 


C. A. Pollock of S. Pollock & Son, re- 
tail lumber and building material dealers 
at Coldwater, Mich., sends in the accom- 
panying photograph, 
and writes: 

“T always carefully 





Lumber firm's float 
which "stole the show” 
in a recent commun- 
ity parade. Sign 
reads: ''Specialists— 
Best Building Mate- 
rials — Pollock's Lum- 


ber Yard" 





read the “Timely Tip’ 
printed in each is- 
sue, and we _ have 
used some of these ideas, including one 
for a screen-cutting table. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is an_ inspirational 
journal, and whether we actually take 
something out of it or not we unconscious- 
ly are inspired by it to become better 
merchandisers. 

“We did, however, lift something 
bodily from a recent issue; namely, an 
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idea for a float for our Centennial and 
Homecoming parade last August. There 
were some really beautiful floats in the 
parade, but ours ‘stole the show,’ so far 
as being remembered and commented on 
is concerned.” 

[The original idea which suggested the 
Pollock float, contributed by E. M. Hiatt, 
of the J. H. Melville Lumber Co., Monte 
Vista, Colo., was printed, with illustra- 
tion, on page 26 of the Aug. 15 issue.— 
EDITOR. | 

_——— 

"U" and "'l''—in Business 

Under the caption “U” and “I” the 
Adelman Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is sending out to its customers and 
friends the following message, attrac- 
tively printed on a blue card of suit- 
able size to enclose in envelope: 

“When we separate the word ‘Busi- 
ness’ into its component letters B-u-s-i- 
n-e-s-s, we find that ‘U’ and ‘I’ are in 
it. In fact, if ‘U’ and ‘I’ were not in 
Business it would not be Business. 
Therefore, if B-u-s-i-n-e-s-s is to re- 
main ‘Business,’ we must keep ‘U’ and 
‘l’ in it. 

“Furthermore, we discover that ‘U’ 
comes before ‘I’ in ‘Business’ and that 
the ‘I’ is silent—it is to be seen, not 
heard. Also, the ‘U’ in ‘Business’ has 
the sound of ‘I,’ which indicates that 





Kae 





T WILL SOON be time for dealers to be thinking about Christmas 
window displays, in which connection it may be desirable to simulate 
falling snow. The accompanying illustration shows one way in which 


this effect may be obtained. Black strings are run from the top of the display 
space down to the floor, a few inches apart, and to these are fastened bits of 











fluffy white cotton. Black yarn serves well for this purpose, as the bits of 
cotton readily adhere. A black background of course is necessary; which 
can be of black building paper, wallboard painted black, or any other black 
surface. In accompanying illustration the strings run vertically, but to give 
a more irregular effect to the falling snow, a few can be run horizontally, or 
even crisscross, and the bits of cotton placed scattered thereon as desired. 
With expenditure of a little time a very realistic effect may be achieved. 
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it is an amalgamation of the interest 
of ‘U’ and ‘I’ and, when they are prop- 
erly amalgamated, Business becomes 
harmonious and altogether profitable.” 


B. C. Yard Does Fine Job of 


Plant Modernization 


Very attractive and business-like in appear- 
ance and arrangement is the recently modern- 
ized yard of the Hillcrest Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
at Duncan, Vancouver Island, B. C., as will be 








Our Canadian friends are 
just as alert to the advan- 
tages of modernizing their 
yards as are dealers on this 
side of the boundary—wit- 
ness this fine result from re- 
cent remodeling by the 
Hillcrest Lumber Co. (Ltd.}, 
Duncan, B. C. 
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noted from the accompanying illustration. The 
layout includes two new show rooms where 
customers may observe all kinds of doors, win- 
dows, sash, roofing, building paper and various 
other lines, including paneling and wallboard. 
A new rack, built to accommodate and display 
all of the different kinds of molding which the 
company produces in its own plant, makes each 
piece and pattern easily accessible. The gen- 
eral and private offices are handsomely finished, 
and illustrate the use of various items of floor- 
ing, finish, wallboard etc. carried regularly in 
stock. The Hillcrest Lumber Co. (Ltd.), en- 
gaged largely in the manufacture as well as 
the retailing of lumber, is headed by C. Stone 
as president, while H. J. Vickers is the retail 
manager. 





Lumber Yard Has Unique Sign 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contributor 
thought the big sign over front entrance of 
the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Kansas City, Mo., sufficiently attractive and 
unusual to warrant submitting a photograph 
and description of same. The sign, made up of 
big wood letters cut out of white pine, and 
backed with a base of another material derived 
from wood, has a very striking and attrac- 
tive appearance, and is well designed to attract 
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the attention of passers-by. The big wood let- 
tes are edged with orange and are painted— 
as is also the border—in a shade of tan espe- 
cially mixed to make it just a trifle darker 
than the dull ivory background. At a distance 
this gives the effect of unfinished wood; in 
fact the sign is sometimes taken to be white 
pine in the natural, oiled. The edging of orange 
is hardly noticeable, serving merely to more 
sharply outline the letters. J. N. Daniels of 
the firm expresses satisfaction with the fin- 
ished job, which has attracted considerable fav- 
orable comment because of its pleasing and 
distinctive appearance. 


How Cost Control Builds Sales 
and Protects Profits 


[By Frep Merisy] 


{This is the second and concluding instal- 
ment of an article written specially for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on “How Cost Control 
Bnilds Sales and Protects Profits.” The first 
instalment, which appeared on page 24 of the 
Oct. 24 issue, ended with an outline of three of 
the eight principal factors around which the 
author built his argument. The remaining five 
reasons, or factors, are discussed in this instal- 
ment.—Ep1ror. | 


(4) Cost control provides for effective uti- 
lization of the store-day-profit system, which 
-many retailers have put into effect during the 
past year. With this system the dealer may 
determine his net profit from day to day with 
great accuracy, Here is how the system works: 

Divide total expenses for the 12 months im- 
mediately preceding by 300; which, deducting 
Sundays, holidays and half-holidays from the 
365 days in a year represents the approximate 
number of store days. This gives the daily ex- 
pense norm for a retail business. Each month 


the average expense figure is changed to in- 
clude the month just passed, but no more than 
12 months are included, so that the average 
daily expense figure covers the current year. 





Showing distinctive front of the Dascomb-Daniels yard at Kansas City, Mo. 
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The average overhead of retailers, particularly 
fixed charges, is about the same from day to 
day. Fluctuations in sales which may affect 
the variable expense accounts are covered by 
moving the annual expense figure forward each 
month. Taking the average daily figure on 
expenses is, in many cases, more accurate than 
taking actual monthly figures and computing 
net profits for the month, because one month’s 
expense may be above or below the average. 
With cost control the dealer can determine 
gross profits for any day by deducting the cost 
of goods sold from selling prices; then deduct- 
ing the average daily expense from this gross 





profit he gets the net profit for the day. To 
illustrate : 





"Ss. 5 gg eer eres $300 
Cost of sales—total of cost prices......... 200 
SS Se eer rere $100 
Expense for current year........ $24,000 
Average expense daily—figuring 300 days.. 80 
Se Se go natvassiccnesesoed $ 20 
Percent PORE ON SRIRS... 2. osvcccccsiveees 6.67 
The store-day-profit system informs the 


dealer of losses and gains from day to day. He 
need not wait months for figures. Obviously, 
this is a tremendous asset. 


(5) Cost control prevents promiscuous price- 
slashing. No sane dealer will persist in going 
to the poorhouse if he sees figures from day 
to day leading him there. Many retailers cut 
prices and follow other dangerous retail prac- 
tices because they do not see the red lights 
immediately. Cost control signals the losses 
the day a loss occurs. The dealer who jumps 
the light deserves no consideration if he gets 
a ticket to appear in the bankruptcy court. 


(6) Cost control provides for judicious han- 
dling of specials and special sales. Special 
sales coax walk-ins and have their place in re- 
tail promotions. They provide an impetus to 
sales of long-profit items, if properly capitalized. 
A dealer, however, may stage a sale, get big 
volume, leading him to think he is making 
money, but through cost control he may find 
that he has sold so many short-profit items in 
proportion to long-profit items that profits are 
slim, or nil. Cost control equalizes sales of 
short-profit items and long-profit items. 


(7) Cost control simplifies the taking of 
spot inventories monthly because items are 
plainly costed; consequently, where sales con- 
trol is used, the dealer can keep a closer check 
on operations. Dealers should get profit and 
loss statements at least once a month, but be- 
cause of the time it takes to cost the inven- 
tory, many dealers get such statements only 
annually, in the meantime hoping for the best. 
Moreover, by means of the code letters in cost 
control, old stock can be spotted quickly and 
set aside for special treatment. Some dealers 
use different colored price tickets every few 
months to keep old goods in sharp focus. 


(8) Cost control costs little in time and 
money, whereas the additional profits it pro- 
duces through higher sales, and the savings ef- 
fected through maintenance of profits and re- 
duction of overhead, are substantial. 
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FULL LINE OF PAINT GOODS 
To Gross $6,000 for Small Town Concern 


One of the best examples of co-opera- 
tion between two agencies to come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in many months, is that of a salesman of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. with the 
retail lumber yard of Lageschulte & 
Hager (Inc.), at Barrington, IIl., in sell- 
ing paint goods. The success of the co- 
operation is seen in the fact that sales of 
paint and allied products for 1936 will 
be approximately $6,000 gross, according 
to Irving Hager, co-manager of the Bar- 
rington company and son of G. J. Hager, 
one of the original partners. 


“Our complete stock of paint is one of 
the factors which draws customers to our 
yard,” said Mr. Hager. “We carry a full 
line of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s prod- 
ucts, and persons needing shellac, enamel, 
paint, varnish or any of the other items 
in that category know that they can get 
what they want from our shelves. Our 
stock always includes a complete color 
range, and customers know that they 
won't have to wait for their needs to be 
ordered from the manufacturer, for they 
are no farther away than our paint room. 
Our paint sales are bolstered, we believe, 
by offering a _ nationally advertised 
brand.” 

Mr. Hager told of the aid the firm re- 
ceived from the paint salesman in the 
district. Barrington, a town of 3,331 per- 
sons, has many estates near it, and when 
the houses on these are to be redecorated 
or remodeled, there is a nice sale of paint 
goods in the offing. It is on such big jobs 
that the salesman acts many times by 
contacting the parties buying the paint, 
and billing the sales through the Lage- 
schulte & Hager office. He stops at the 


gathered 


An idea of the quantity of paint goods stocked by Lageschulte 
& Hager ay Barrington, Ill., building material firm, can be 

rom this picture of one section of shelving in the 
large, well lighted display quarters 





A conference room 
with walls of knotty 
pine was in the last 
stages of completion 
when the picture was 
taken. The end cup- 
boards contain all 
kinds of helpful litera- 
ture. The room will 
be comfortably fur- 
nished 





lumber yard an average of twice a week 
to ask whether there is anything he can 
assist with. If there are no prospective 
jobs that the managers know about he 
calls again a couple days later. V. H. 
Lageschulte, the other active manager 
and son of H. J. Lageschulte, founder 
of the lumber concern, spends most of 
his time out of the office seeking business. 
He makes estimates of jobs for prospects, 
and is kept busy all the time. Business is 
not solicited by the company inside any 
other corporate limit, for the management 
plays fair in competing for orders. This 
self-restraint limits the sales field to about 
a six mile radius around Barrington. 


PAINT WELL ARRANGED; 
BRUSHES SOLD 


The paint display room is one of the 
most completely stocked it has ever been 





to catch sales. 


Another view of the paint room is shown above. In the fore- 
ground is the rack of brushes, suggestively placed near the paint 
Large brushes are bought for calcimining and 
use in hanging wallpaper 





the pleasure of this gatherer of lumber 
news to see. Two parts of it are shown 
in accompanying pictures. Small cans of 
paint goods have neat price marks before 
them, on the edges of the shelves, and the 
remainder of the stock carries the cost on 
the cans. Customers frequently go back 
to the paint room, select what they want, 
and pay for it in the front office. This is 
possible due to the well arranged stock, 
and having a definite place for the vari- 
ous items. One of the pictures shows the 
divided case in which Gold Stripe 
brushes, made by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., are kept. Any kind of brush 
needed could be found in this selection. 
Another profitable line in the Lage- 
schulte & Hager business is selling glass 
for all purposes, including automobile 
window replacements. The firm acts in 
the capacity of a jobber of auto glass to 
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the garages in the town, and sells a large 
quantity in this way annually. The glass 
is kept in a rack of many sections, with 
pieces of different sizes in their individual 
compartments. Nails are bought from 
the American Steel & Wire Co. and the 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

The Barrington company fills a vital 
place in the merchandising field of its 
small community. Not only does it sell 
the varied goods discussed above, but also 
coal, fuel oil, automatic stokers, feed, 
garden and field seed, and, naturally, all 
building materials. This article about the 
company would not be complete, however, 
without mentioning that the full line of 
meat seasonings manufactured by a well 
known salt company is displayed promi- 
nently in the main office! The lumber 
dealers sold cattle salt to farmers and bulk 
coarse salt for owners of water softeners, 
and upon the suggestion of the manufac- 
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turers took on the line of seasonings. The 
turnover in this department, which seems 
rather foreign to a building material con- 
cern, is heavy. In fact, the writer heard 
several telephone orders for seasoning be- 
ing received while he was in the office. 





Sixty-six Years of American 
Lumber Production 


The first Government survey of the Amer- 
ican lumber industry was made in 1809 by the 
Bureau of the Census. That first little frag- 
mentary report, however, and those of the next 
two decades, were so inadequate that they can- 
not afford any basis of comparison with the 
figures for succeeding years. In 1839 a really 
comprehensive statistical report of lumber pro- 
duction and some data regarding the number 
of mills, saws etc., were published. But it was 
not until the census of 1869 that an itemized re- 
port of production by States and by various 
kinds of wood was attempted. Beginning in 
1904, the U. S. Forest Service has published 
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annual statistics of lumber production, based ‘ 


on reports gathered by mail, followed up by 
field agents. These, naturally, were not so com- 
plete, nor so reliable, as the decennial field 
canvasses conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, as it has been found practically impossible 
to obtain reports from many small producers. 
But in the main the Forest Service annual re- 
port has proved sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. 

The Forest Service has now issued a bulle- 
tin entitled “Lumber Production, 1869-1934,” a 
recompilation of the combined production bul- 
letins of the Bureau of the Census and the Di- 
vision of Forest Economics of the Forest Serv- 
ice. These tables give the production of lum- 
ber in the United States by kinds of wood, by 
States and by regions; by ten-year periods up 
to 1899, and by years from 1904. A table of 
lumber production compared with per capita 
consumption from 1799 (estimated) to 1935 is 
included, with graphs illustrating these figures. 
This bulletin is certainly the most complete 
existing record of the growth of the lumber 
industry and, containing, as it does, all these 
statistics in easy reference form, will be a 
highly welcome convenience to all those who 
have occasion to use such data. 


Another “Hidden Tax” That the Farmer Pays 


{Continued from Front Page) 
amount to more than the 
shed to house it properly. That is to say, 
the machinery and the shed together 
would prove a better investment than the 
machinery without the shed. A shed of 
the right kind is more than a mere shelter 
and it effects savings beyond protection 
from the weather. 

Many farmers have machine sheds that 
fall short of requirements because they 
were not planned with proper considera- 
tion for the farmers’ needs. Some of them, 
perhaps most of them, are without floors. 
Many of them are either open at side or 
end, or have doors so placed as to make 
the storing of machinery in them a com- 
plicated undertaking. For one or more of 
these reasons it is not uncommon for the 
farmer to leave many of his tools in the 
open pending the time when he is through 
with them, or until he can find time to 
store them all at once. The fact that num- 
erous farm machines are exposed to the 
weather is as often evidence of inadequate 
sheds as of no sheds at all. 

There should be no great difficulty in 
planning and building a shed to meet 
every requirement of a given farmer, and 
to get the full economy of a shed, that is 
the kind that should be planned and built. 
To begin, the farmer ought to decide what 
machinery and equipment he will store 
in the shed and pretty nearly how and 
where he will store it. It will pay him to 
store everything, but everything will not 
be stored when it should be unless it can 
be put in and taken out without moving 
several other implements each time it is 
put in and taken out. The farm wagon, 
for example, is used frequently through- 
out the year, and for that reason it must 
be easily got at. If there was a place for 
the wagon in the shed, where it could be 
backed in in a minute or two, it would 
he put into the shed each time after using. 
Because the f shed is seldom that 


cost of a 


farm 











The season's first snowfall emphasizes the need of a good, tight implement shed on 
every Northern farm 


handy, the farm wagon must shift for it- 
self much of the time. 

The building for the storage of the farm 
machinery is one of the most important on 
the farm, and for that reason it deserves a 
better name than shed. It should by all 
means have a floor and it should face the 
sun, in order that it may be both light 
and dry. It should be roomy enough so 
that parts can be removed from machines 
for repair or replacement without waste of 
time or effort. It might well be high 
enough to permit suspending of wagon 
box and rack above the wagon, and there 
should be a place where the hay loader 
can pass in. It may also provide storage 
for the automobile, as well as room for a 
workshop where the farmer can make 
such repairs as he is able to do unassisted. 

It should be practicable for the farmer 
to make a rough inventory and classifica- 
tion of his farm implements with respect 
to the time of year or the order in which 
he uses them. Then he can plan his shed 
and allot space for the various implements 
with a view to convenience in putting 


them in and taking them out, and in hav- 
ing access to them while they are inside. 
The character and number of farm imple- 
ments do not change so often or so radi- 
cally as to prevent such a classification or 
such an allotment of shed room. In the 
early spring he will need his plows, har- 
rows and seeders. A little later he will 
need his corn planter, and soon thereafter 
his corn cultivator. In the corn belt hay- 
ing will come close upon corn cultivating 
and will necessitate the use of mower, 
rake, loader and rack. Next will come 
harvesting, and the binder will be needed. 
When threshing comes, the hay rack will 
be required again; but some manure 
hauling will come between, perhaps, and 
the spreader will be in requisition. If there 
is a silo, it will not be long until the corn 
harvester is in use and the silo filler. If 
there are fall sown crops, the plows, discs, 
harrows and seeders will be brought out, 
to be followed with the corn picker, or the 
box wagon with throwboard. The wagons, 
the tractor and the automobile must be 
accessible at all seasons. 
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We Trade 


As | went up the winding road 
That leads to Miller’s mill, 
I met a man without a load 
And yet complaining still. 
He’d sold his grain, 
He had his gain, 
His work was at an end, 
And yet I heard the man complain, 
With more than I to spend. 


That was the burden of his song, 
The reason for his fret: 
“They never let you keep it long, 
No matter what you get. 
Some yard in town 
Will shake me down, 
The wife wants this and that, 
And pretty soon, with boards and gown, 
You're where you started at.” 


But who could ever buy his wheat 
Who never sold a board, 
If no one at the county-seat 
His barley could afford? 
This world we make 
Is give and take, 
Not take and never give. 
No man can live for his own sake 
And really hope to live. 


But grain and lumber aren’t all, 
Or groceries, I guess: 
To have a friend when shadows fall, 
It’s just the same, I guess. 
This world is made 
By what we trade 
And not by what we keep, 
And men unfriendly, I’m afraid, 
Will find friends not so cheap. 


We See b' the Papers 


The shouting and the tumult dies. 

The captains and the kings depart. 

Here’s all we want to know, if wise: 

When does the baseball season start? 

Every four years is plenty often enough. 

_ Speaking of relief, we all of us certainly feel 
it. 

Anyway, the gas we use, thank heaven, is 
political, not poison, 

_The G in Gmitro, the Minnesota player, is 
silent, as in “speakin’.” 

Some fellows claimed everything in sight, and 
now not even they are. 

You may not like the result, but that is one 
result that never results. 

We felt all along that either Jim Farley or 
John Hamilton was wrong. 

And now for a few weeks we are going to 
sock any man who says ist or ism. 

Well, thank goodness, it was ballot news we 
were waiting for, not battle news. 

Whatever you think, it won’t be as good as 
vou think or as bad as you think. 

If this campaign wouldn't make the non 
voters vote, we wonder what would. 

As for the bettor, a sadder but a wiser man, 
he thought he knew what no one can. 

Another thing not to worry about, is that 
people may now stop writing to the paper. 

It wasn’t only the candidates that stumped 
the country; it was some of the things they 
said. 

Now the public can go back to work, and 
the politicians to whatever it is politicians go 
back to. 

An airline advertises “complimentary meals 
aloft.” A complimentary meal, we assume, would 
be mostly applesauce. 


If you don’t think this is a terrible country, 
just think of all the trouble you had to go to 
just to hear the election returns. 


Tire prices have been increased 5 percent. 
Well, if we are going to have inflation, that 
looks like the right place to start. 


Our old friend Charlie Kettering did a great 
thing when he invented the self-starter, but 
now he ought to get busy on a self-stopper. 


Between Trains 


PittsspurGH, Pa.—From Tulsa, O. K., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is a tidy little jump, but it 
was worth it, for we found 1,100 school teachers 
from western Pennsylvania waiting for us in 
annual fellowship dinner assembled at Syria 
Mosque. County Superintendent Dickey told 
the one about the class that was stumped by 
the question, “What’s wrong with this sen- 
tence? ‘The horse and the cow is in the field, ” 
until one gallant little boy replied, “The ladv 
should come first.” Yes, we had a fine time 
swapping stories and poetry. 


Horse and Buggy Days 

Speaking of horse-and-buggy days, 

At least we put the horse in the barn. 

We didn’t leave it out in the street all night. 

And _ we also saw to it that we had a barn 
to put it in. 

A man couldn’t afford a horse if he couldn't 
afford a stall for it. 


We couldn’t imagine leaving a $100 horse 
tied to a hitching-post all night. 

In fact, the constable would probably drop in 
and tap you on the shoulder if you did. 

But with a $695 horse in these worse-and- 
goofy days, that is an entirely different matter. 


Perhaps one reason is because the $100 horse 
was all paid for, the cash laid right on the 
fence. 

Whereas the $695 horse may belong to the 
man who sold it and not to the man supposed 
to have bought it. 

Anyway, the man who sold it wouldn’t have 
sold it to a man who couldn’t at least hire a 
stall to keep it in. 

Dad took care of his horse, and his credit, 
and his good name, and so, even in a panic, he 
was able to take care of himself. 


Altogether 


Some people live apart like that, 
Theyoughttolivelikethis, 

For life’s too short to spit and spat, 
Whentheycouldhugandkiss. 

Some people always stand apart, 
Togethertheyshouldstand, 

For better than an angry heart 
Tofindaclaspinghand. 


Some people always stand aloof; 
Theyoughttokeepsonear 

That neither wall nor fence nor roof 
Couldseparatethemhere. 

Some people even in this town 
Don’trightlygravitate ; 

They ought to take their fences down 
Andallcooperate. 


Some people, even when they meet, 
Thismethodnevertried. 

They ought to come across the street 
Andtravelsidebyside. 

Some people other people doubt, 
Thoughfriendshipwoulddelight ; 

They ought to leave the spaces out, 
Likekittensdoatnight. 
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When You Need 
Waterproofing ... 
You Need It Bad 


—and Sisalkraft is the really water- 
proof building paper. Protects 
against rain, sleet, snow—any 
kind of moisture. Use it to cover 
delivered materials on the job for 
protection against the weather— 
sell it wherever good building 
paper is needed, for use under 
floors and roofs, around doors 
and windows, over sheathing, 
and for curing concrete walks, 
drives and basements. 


Sell Sisalkraft to the farmer, too, 
for lining poultry houses, hog 
houses and barns. Tell him to 
wrap bushes and young trees with 
it for protection against cold 
winds and small animals—show 
him how to bank his house with 
it for winter warmth, to use it as 
a screen door cover, and the doz- 
ens of other uses around the 
average farm. 


Display Sisalkraft where it can 
be seen—let your customers try 
to tear a sample—and it will sell 
itself. If you are one of thedealers 
who have not yet tasted the 
profits of Sisalkraft,we’ll be glad 
to send you samples, prices and 
profit-making suggestions for 
handling this tough, reenforced, 
modern paper. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Ratify Provisions of New Constitution — Seek Wider Consumer 
Outlets for Lumber — Building of Small Homes Fostered 


Det Monte, Catir., Oct. 31.—Centering 
around the subjects of grade marking, trade 
promotion and home construction, the sessions 
of the annual convention of the California Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, held at Hotel Del 
Monte Oct. 22 and 23, were the most heedfully 
attended in the experience of a veteran of 
many such meetings. Owing to adoption of a 
new constitution and by-laws, the present slate 
of officers continues until March, 1937, the 
month of future annual meetings, when new 
officers will be elected. 

The purpose of the association, according 
to preamble of the new constitution, is “to unite 
the retail dealers engaged in the distribution of 
lumber, and/or lumber products and other 
building materials, in an association for the 
mutual benefit of its members.” Under the 
new set-up, organized dealer groups or clubs 
that qualify may become members of the asso- 
ciation, as may also individuals, firms or cor- 
porations. 


Starts With Breakfast Meeting 


The only business session of the opening day 
was a breakfast meeting of the Redwood Rela- 
tions committee. Joint chairmen at that con- 
ference were W. K. Kendrick, Valley Lumber 
Co., Fresno, and Fred V. Holmes, Holmes 
Eureka Lumber Co., San Francisco. Subjects 
discussed were redwood trade promotion, grade 
marking, structural materials and _ shingles. 
Retailers from all parts of the State, represen- 
tatives of redwood manufacturers, and Carl 
sahr, president of the California Redwood 
Association, attended. 

During the afternoon a golf tournament 
resulted in a four-way tie. After drawing lots, 
the prizes were awarded as follows: 1st, Ed 
Seward, Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles; 2nd, Ed Green, Union Lumber Co., 
San Francisco; 3rd, Charlie Wilson, American 
Lumber & Treating Co., San Francisco, and 
4th, H. S. Cheney, Insulite Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The low gross score of 74 was made 
by Ernie Pieper, McElroy-Cheim Lumber Co., 
San Jose. In the Calcutta pool based on the 
tournament, the winners included Al Nolan, 
Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco; Francis 
3oyd, Boyd Lumber & Mill Co., Santa Bar- 
bara; J. A. Harris, Jr.. Monterey Bay Red- 
wood Co., Santa Cruz, and George W. La 
Pointe, Jr.. Menomonie, Wis. “Chuck” Griffen, 
Monterey Bay Redwood Co., Santa Cruz, was 
in charge of the tournament. 

A breakfast meeting of the secretaries of 
the various local retail lumber groups started 
off the busy second day (Friday, Oct. 23). 
Harry A. Lake, president of the California 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, presided at 
the breakfast meeting of the hoard of directors 
which unanimously approved the new consti- 
tution and by-laws of the association. 


First Session Discusses Grade Marking 


The first regular business session of the con- 
vention was called to order hy President Harry 
A. Lake, with Paul Hallinebv. Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, presiding. 

A discussion of grade marking was led by 
Kenneth Smith, Lumber & Allied Products 
Institute, Los Angeles, who detailed the prog- 
ress made in Los Angeles in education of the 
public through newspaper advertising and puhb- 
licity as to the advantages of using grade- 
marked lumber. Advertising, news and edi- 
torial matter used in Los Angeles was dis- 
played in the convention hall, and workouts 
of the campaign were explained. Others taking 
part in the discussion included Frank N. Gibbs, 


Gibbs Lumber Co., Anaheim; B. J. Boorman, 
Boorman Lumber Co., Oakland; Paul Hall- 
ingby, Hammond Lumber Co., Los Angeles; 
E. C. Parker, Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles; T. C. Combs, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Los Angeles; A, E. Fickling, 
Fickling Lumber Co., Long Beach, and F. 
Dean Prescott, Valley Lumber Co., Fresno. 
The subject “Building Help Through Archi- 
tectural Service” was presented by Robert 
Stanton, architect of Monterey. Strongly 
recommending the use of grade-marked lumber 
Mr. Stanton concluded his talk with the point 
that “the service of the architect should include 
drawing a floor plan that will enable the house- 
wife to keep house with a minimum of work.” 


Economy in Building Small Homes 


Theodore C. Combs, field engineer West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Los Angeles, 
discussed “Economy in Building Small Homes.” 
He said it is definitely predictable that lumber 
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Garden Grove, Calif.; 
President 


G.W.LaPOINTE, JR., 
Menomonie, Wis.; 
Guest Speaker 


will continue to be the chief material used for 
the small home, but much effort must be made 
to keep it so. He distributed sheets detailing 
the items, pertaining to lumber, which can 
result in lower cost of individually-built dwell- 
ings and enhance the enviable position now held 
by lumber in this huge market. Mr. Combs 
recommended that the association appoint a 
committee to investigate this matter, and sug- 
gested a small house be built for study from 
plans of the Forest Products Laboratory. 


Report on New Constitution 


The report of the reorganization committee 
of the State association on the new constitution 
and by-laws was presented by Warren S. Till- 
son, Modesto Lumber Co., chairman of the 
committee. Copies of the new constitution and 
by-laws were distributed. Several amendments 
were adopted unanimously. Those taking part 
in the discussion ‘included Ira E. Brink, Dia- 
mond Match Co., Chico; F. Dean Prescott, 
Valley Lumber Co., Fresno; George L. Meiss- 
ner, Vallev Lumber Co., Lodi; John Hauge, 
Redwood Empire Lumbermen’s Club, Santa 
Rosa; Fritz Dettmann, Allen & Dettmann 
Lumber Co., San Francisco; G. E. Gavin, N. 
San Diego Lumbermen’s Club, Oceanside, and 
Earl Johnson, Johnson Lumber Co., Pasadena. 

Charles G. Bird, Stockton Lumber Co., 


Stockton, presided at the afternoon session. A 
review and history of the Federal housing pro- 
gram to date was presented by D. C. McGuiness, 
of the San Francisco office of the FHA. He 
urged the association to work for continuance 
of the FHA. 


Speaks on Trade Associations 


George W. LaPointe, Jr., Menomonie, Wis., 
president of the National Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, spoke on “Trade Associations.” 
He presented greetings from the National asso- 
ciation and thanked the State association for 
its co-operation. Mr. LaPointe brought out the 
good and bad points of the NRA, and pointed 
out that distribution is one of the main prob- 
lems of the lumber business and always will 
be. He said the only way to put building mate- 
rial into the hands of consumers at lowest 
possible prices is for retailers to get all legiti- 
mate retail business. Praise was given the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau for its policy of mar- 
keting shingles exclusively through retail lum- 
ber dealers. He stressed the importance of 
fighting adverse legislation nationally as well 
as within the States. He reviewed the part 
played by the National association in bringing 
the FHA into being and improving it, and 
urged dealers to support the movement for 
continuing the FHA. Concluding, Mr. LaPointe 
said, in part: 

We need trade associations more today 
than ever in our history. Things don’t just 
happen. They are the result of someone’s 
work. Our own problems engage us, but we 
should back up our trade associations when 
they call upon us. I believe it possible to sell 
the “organized friendship’ idea to every 
dealer who is not now a member of an as- 
sociation. In Wisconsin our State association 
has 930 members out of a total of 980 yards. 
Associations can be the backbone of our bus- 
iness, enabling us to reach our two main 
objectives—to be allowed to run our own 
business, and to make a reasonable profit. 


Trade Promotion Is Advocated 


H. R. Northrup, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, San Francisco, had for his 
subject, “Trade Promotion.” In his talk he 
outlined the work the Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion is doing, and told of the new $5,000 movie 
soon to be released showing the construction, 
from start to finish, of the three demonstration 
homes of the association built in a suburb of 
Washington, D. C. (See story on page 31 of 
this issue—Epitor.) He said that prefabrica- 
tion is not the answer to the home building 
question; that answer being that dealers get 
down to business and build low-cost homes 
themselves. In conclusion it was pointed out 
that the “big market for lumber is in housing.” 

A. C. Horner, manager Western Timber 
Structures (Inc.), San Francisco, outlined 
activities of his new company, which will pre- 
fabricate and store at central locations such 
structures as oil derricks, radio towers, roof 
trusses and tank towers of wood, and merchan- 
dise them in direct competition with steel and 
other products. He emphasized the point that 
the company intends to market the products 
through interested lumber dealers. 

Discussing “Redwood Trade Promotion,” 
Carl W. Bahr, president California Redwood 
Association, declared there was entirely too 
much talk of cheapness and not nearly enough 
of quality in modern home building. He pointed 
out that redwood lumber costs more; it is a 
quality product and must be sold on the basis 
of quality. Dealers were told that during the 
coming year representatives of the Redwood 
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association will be sent throughout the State 
to contact every retail lumber and building 
material dealer to determine how the redwood 
industry can best serve in fostering new home 
construction, as well as suggesting additional 
usages of lumber in other phases of construc- 
tion and repair. 


Taxation and Business Costs 


E. C. Parker, Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, presented a much applauded talk on 
“Taxation and Increased Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness.” He said his subject had to do with 
present taxes and the types which are to come, 
and what, if anything, there is for the lumber- 
men to do about them. Then followed an out- 
line of the various Federal, State and county 
taxes as they affect the lumber industry. In 
California, he said, direct tax payments to the 
State will not likely be as large in proportion 
as county and Federal taxes to lumbermen. 
Nobody loves a tax, but I am not one of those 
who believe in indiscriminate condemnation of 


AMERICAN 


all taxes, he said. The need of a uniform sys- 
tem of accounting in the State’s lumber indus- 
try was pointed out, and in conclusion Mr. 
Parker said there is little or nothing that can 
be done about reducing expenses, but that the 
industry must throw off the shackles of a low 
margin complex and get itself on a higher 
gross profit plane. 


Substituting for Morgan J. Doyle, San Fran- 
cisco attorney, Kenneth Smith, Lumber & 
Allied Products Institute, Los Angeles, dis- 
cussed the Robinson-Patman bill, which under- 
takes to end discrimination in selling. It 
seemed to him its whole purpose was to stop 
the manufacturer or wholesaler from giving 
one customer a knife to stab his competitors 
with, and he believed the direct effect in the 
lumber business will be the prohibition of 
giving a wholesale discount to retailers. 


An informal annual banquet, entertainment 
and dinner dance closed the convention Friday 
night. 


Southwestern Hardwood Club Reports 
Increase in Sales 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 27.—For the first 
time in several months, the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Club met in New Orleans 
today. In the absence of the president and the 
vice president, Walter Kellogg was chosen to 
preside. George Schaad, Jr., secretary, per- 
formed the duties of his office. 

After the approval of the minutes of the 
September meeting, the W. A. Ransom Lumber 
Co., Grenada, Miss., was received into mem- 
bership. 

Roy Klumb, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., invited the Club to meet in Jackson. The 
president will select the time. : 

Ed R. Linn, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), invited the 
Club to hold a meeting in connection with the 
meeting of the southern hardwood lumber 
industry to be held in Memphis on Nov. 17. He 
said that there had not been an industry meet- 
ing since the last one held under the Lumber 
Code, and it had been suggested to the directors 
of the Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) 
that it should use its facilities in calling a gen- 
eral meeting. The Memphis Lumbermen’s Club 
will tender a luncheon to the visitors. The all- 
wood house being constructed in Memphis by 
the Southern Hardwood Producers and the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, which is de- 
signed to exhibit the various uses of hardwoods, 
will be an attraction. After outlining the pro- 
gram for the meeting, Mr. Linn said a few 
words for the organization that he represents. 
He said that ten activities had been effective 
in producing direct business for its members. 
Requests from two thousand concerns had been 
received for the bulletins on oak and gum. 
That day sales reports were received for more 
than 3.000,000 feet. It was planned to start 
advertising soon in trade journals and archi- 
tectural magazines. 

Philip Houston, of Memphis end Vicksburg, 
extended an invitation from the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis to hold a meeting at the 
time of the industry meeting Nov. 17. 

There was some discussion, which was 
summed up by the chairman, who said that 
everybody seemed to be intending to go to the 
meeting at Memphis, anyway, so the advisability 
of holding a club meeting would be determined 
by events. 

The secretary referred to the subject of 
standard weights for hardwoods which was in 
the hands of a committee. It was brought out 
that the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion had established estimated weights, but that 
the steamship companies wanted the shipners of 
lumber for export from New Orleans and other 
southern ports to work out weights for use in 
declarations. The committee was asked to con- 


tinue its work and bring in a report as soon as 
possible. C. E. Miller, statistician of Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), was asked what 
weights he used. He said that the Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute had made an investi- 
gation of weights under the Lumber Code, 
which was comprehensive and thorough. He 
was using those weights. 

The roundtable discussion of business condi- 
tions revealed that most operations represented 
were running 60 hours a week, some with plenty 
of logs and others finding it difficult to obtain 
a supply. Demand had increased in volume 
since the September meeting, so there had 
been no change in the relationship of stocks. 
The foreign demand was also reported to have 
improved, with prices firm, so it is inferred that 
all of the cheap lumber has gone. One of the 
members reported having received a cable one 
day last week offering $50 for some lumber; 
he answered that his price was $62.50 and 
within an hour or so received an acceptance. 

The sentiment was expressed that in sixty 
days all hardwoods would bring more money 
than in today’s market. The president will 
designate the time and place of the next meeting 
of the club. 





Golden Gate Exhibition Palaces 
to Use Grade Marked 


San Francisco, CAtir., Oct. 31—Bids are 
to be called in the first week of November for 
approximately six million feet of grade-marked 
Douglas fir lumber for the construction of 
twelve exhibit palaces at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, which is slated to open 
Feb. 18, 1939, on a man-made island in the 
center of San Francisco Bay. 

A policy now being followed by the construc- 
tion division of the exposition company calls for 
all lumber to be grade-marked under rules of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
according to Albert John Evers, chief of speci- 
fications for the exposition. This policy, it was 
pointed out to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
three purposes—to insure getting the grades 
specified, to simplify inspection and save time 
on part of exposition inspectors, and to help 
the lumber industry in its commendable move- 
ment toward stabilization through grade-mark- 
ing. 

In the construction, a large amount of select 
structural grade will be used. All foundations 
will be piling, for which many thousand 77-foot 
lengths will be necessary. Many long-span 


wooden trusses will be used. Work on these 
buildings will be under way by the end of 
November. 
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—and many LUMBER 
DEALERS are getting 
in on this upturn by 
selling 


The 
PEACOCK 


LINE 
of Wallpapers 


Write today for our 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
to Lumber Dealers 


LENNON 


Wall Paper Company 
JOLIET, ILL. 











CARR LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“Biltmore’”’ Hardwoods 


Plain and Quartered Oak 
Soft Yellow Poplar 
Basswood, Chestnut, Etc. 


PISGAH FOREST, N. C, 
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poors USE STANLEY HARDWARE 


In 1936, with this slogan, Stanley 
is advertising to your customers 
their complete line of hardware 
, for all types of doors. Write for 
— your copy of the 32 page booklet. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Britain, Connecticut 
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“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 10-12-—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Semi-annuai. 

Nov. 12-13—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. Fall meeting. 

13—Northwest Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, St. Joseph, Mo. Annual, 

Nov. 17—Southern Hardwood Industry, Hotel Pea- 

body, Memphis, Tenn. Fall meeting, sponsored 

by Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.). 
16—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 

(4-L), Portland, Ore. Semi-annual. 

Nov. 19—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Nov. 20—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Annual. 

Nov. 20-21—National Wooden Box Association, Clift 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Semi-annual. 
Nov. 20-21—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association, Loraine Hotel, Madison, 

Wis. Quarterly meeting. 

Dec. 5—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 

sociation, Hotel Statler, Boston. Annual. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 10-12—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 12-14—Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


Jan. 13—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual, 

Jan. 14-16—Mountain States Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. Annual. 


Jan. 19-21—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
Sen. _ pres Saas Hotel, Philadelphia. 
nnu 


19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 20-22—Carolina Building a gate, 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. 


Jan. 20-22——Ohio Association of Moses ; 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan, 26-28—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen's As- 
———~ areas Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
—— eee Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 


2-3—Canadian Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 
Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 


Material Dealers, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 2-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 

Feb. 8—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis. Annual. 

Feb. 9-10—North Dabets Betatt Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D 

Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lember & Material Dealers As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 

18-20—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 

Dealers Association, John Marshall Hotel, 

Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 23-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

24-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


March 10-11—South Dakota . a Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. 


As- 
Grand Rapids. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





Annual Meeting of Canadian 
Association ls Postponed 


Orrawa, Ont., Nov. 2.—Postponement of 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, which had been scheduled 
to be held at the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Jan. 19-20, to new dates of Feb. 2-3, has been 
announced by Secretary-Manager R. L. Sar- 
gant. Place of meeting remains unchanged. 

“Our reason for setting the meeting two 
weeks later than originally planned,” explained 
Mr. Sargant, “is to enable the operators gen- 
erally to get as clear as possible of their logging 
operations. They will probably have more time 
to attend the meeting if held a little later in 
the year than they would if held during the 
third week of January as originally intended.” 





Michigan Dealers' Convention Is 


Scheduled for Feb. 2-5 


LANSING, Micu., Oct. 20.—Excellent progress 
is being made with plans for the 1937 conven- 
tion of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation, to be held in Grand Rapids, Feb. 
2-5, according to Secretary Hunter M. Gaines, 
who says that exhibit space reservations have 
been coming in very rapidly, and he expects a 
complete sellout of booths before the end of the 
year. The program of speakers and events is 
under consideration and details will be an- 
nounced in due course. All exhibits and meet- 
ings will be in the new Civic Auditorium, while 
the general convention headquarters and the 
social functions will be centered in the Pantlind 
Hotel, which is connected with the Auditorium 
by a tunnel. 





Coming Conference of Southern 
Hardwood Industry Is Important 


Mempuis, TeNN., Nov. 2.—The conference 
of the southern hardwood industry, sponsored 
by Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), 
be held in the Hotel Peabody, this city, on 
Nov. 17, is an event of unusual interest and 
importance to all engaged in southern hardwood 
production, Accordingly all operators and 
members of their staffs are urged to attend 
and to take part in the discussions. 

Among the co-operating organizations are the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, West Side Hard- 
wood Club, Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Club, Southeastern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Club, Carolina-Virginia Hardwood 
Manufacturers Club, Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, National Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association, National Lumber 


Exporters Association and Southern Forest 
Experiment Station. 

The directors of Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers (Inc.) will hold a brief but important 
meeting immediately preceding the assembling 
of the conference, and also will have another 
meeting Wednesday morning, Nov. 18. All 
directors are urged to be present at both meet- 
ings. 





Builders’ Supply Dealers Form New 
Local Organization 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 2.—The Philadel- 
phia Builders’ Supply Distributors Association, 
organized to protect its members and the pub- 
lic against unfair practice and competition, has 
been organized here. Offices are at 1015 Frank- 
ford Avenue. Articles of incorporation as a 
non-profit organization list W. N. Hagerman, 
R. C. Collins, J. Maurice Kelley, G. E. Dale 
and Louis Margolis as incorporators. 





Florida Dealers Not for 
Co-ordination of 
Associations 


OrLAnpbo, FLA., Nov. 2.—In summing up the 
results of the 16th semi-annual convention of 
the Florida Lumber and Millwork Association, 
held on Oct. 16 in the Columbus Hotel, Miami 
(a report of which appeared on page 38 of the 
Oct. 24 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN), 
Claude E. Flambeau, secretary of the associa- 
tion, in a communication to this paper, said: 


“We had probably the largest attended con- 
vention in the history of the State; we had the 
most interesting program; we had more dealers 
present (two to one as against wholesalers, 
manufacturers and jobbers) ; and created more 
enthusiasm for both our associations than has 
existed at any previous time in their history. 

“The discussion of co-ordination of the Flor- 
ida Lumber and Millwork Association and the 
Florida Building Material Institute, which was 
the major subject at the meeting, brought out 
specifically that the dealers of this State are 
not for this co-ordination, and will throw their 
support to both associations with more vigor 
than ever before.” 


Plans Are Taking Shape for the 
Mountain States Convention 


Denver, CoLo., Nov. 2.—Plans are taking 
shape for the annual convention of the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers association to be 
held in the Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Jan. 14-16. At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held in this city last week R. S. Grier, 
Grier Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo., was se- 
lected as chairman of the general convention 
committee. Other members of this committee 
are: W. F. Marker, Newton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Colorado Springs; Neil E. 
Davenport, Salida Lumber Co., Salida; Curtis 
J. Humphreys, Raton Lumber Co., Raton, 
N. M.; J. C. Pritchard, Pritchard Lumber Co.., 
Walsenburg; J. W. Accola, Denver, and M. D. 
Bradfield, Mawson-Bradfield Lumber Co., 
Boulder. W. F. Marker was chosen chairman 
of the entertainment committee; M. D. Brad- 
field chairman of the program committee, J. W. 
Accola chairman of the committee on exhibits 
and space. 

Reports from Secretary Allan Flint’s office 
are to the effect that already practically all 
exhibit space is taken, with the convention 
over two months away. The convention is to 
be held in the auditorium of the hotel, and 
exhibit space is being provided around the 
sides of that room and in sample rooms on 
the same floor. A program well worth while 
is being mapped out and the convention is 
expected to register a record attendance. 


Mainland (B. C.) Retailers Hold 
Annual and Honor President 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 31.—L. C. Thomas. 
Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), was re-elected 
president of the Mainland Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at annual meeting held recently in 
the Terminal City Club here. G. R. Hackett, 
of Robertson & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.), is 





vice-president. Directors were named as fol- 
lows: 

H. C. Airth, False Creek Lumber Co. (Ltd.): 
F. O. Hodgson, Hodgson Lumber Co. (Ltd.); 
Hugh Jones, Reliance Lumber Co. (Ltd.): 
A. R. Macfarlane, Eburne Sawmills (Ltd.): 
G. E. Morrison, Alberta Lumber Co. (Ltd.); 


Arthur Pendry, Pendry-McKenzie Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.); Lawrence Robson, Timberland Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.); A. A. Scott, Scott Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.); Geo. H. Steeves, Minto Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.); J. C. Walsh, Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.); Harry Wells, Rexwell Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.). 


There were 50 in attendance, and the meeting 
proved to be one of the most interesting held 
in recent months. 

Immediately after 


roll-call, Mr. Hackett. 
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speaking on behalf of the membership, paid 
tribute to the splendid services rendered to the 
organization by Mr. Thomas as president. 

Mr. Hackett ably performed a pleasing duty, 
prefaced as follows: 

“We are about to enter into our fourth year 
as a properly organized retail group, embracing 
both co-operating mills and yards, and it is 
with great pleasure that I present to President 
Thomas this gift, on behalf of all members of 
our association, in token of our esteem for and 
confidence in him.” 

The gift to Mr. Thomas was a silver cock- 
tail set, suitably engraved. 

—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Tulsa Dealers Report Greatly 
Increased Sales Volume 


Tuxsa, Oxta., Nov. 2.—Lumber dealers of 
northeastern Oklahoma, 125 strong, attended a 
dinner conference here last Saturday night 
(Oct. 31), sponsored by the Tulsa Lumber 
Dealers Association. They unanimously reported 
sales volume greatly increased over last year. 
Howard E, Hanna, association president, pre- 
sided. Principal talks were by -E. E. Woods, 
of Kansas City, secretary Southwestern Lum- 
berman’s Association, and W. D. Parlour, New 
Orleans, special representative Southern Pine 
Association. Both speakers urged dealers to 
maintain adequate stocks, and to co-operate 
with all agencies that might increase sales. 


—_—_—_— 
Pulp Superintendents Meet 
PoRTLAND, OreE., Oct. 31.—Under general 


direction of John E, Hassler, general chairman, 
the Pacific Coast division of the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association will 
hold its annual winter meeting in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel here Dec. 5. The meeting is to 
open early in the forenoon with papers from 
delegates, and the afternoon will be devoted to 
roundtable discussions, Chairman Hassler is 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


president of the Coast Manufacturing & Sales 
Co., representative in this territory for the 
Simonds-Worden-White Co., manufacturer of 
bed plates, paper knives and other equipment. 
Officers of the association are G. W. Brown, 
chairman; George Cropper, first vice chairman; 
R. C. Onkels, second vice chairman; J. P. V. 
Fagan, third vice chairman, and H. A. Des 
Marais, secretary-treasurer. 





Hardwood Manufacturers Have 
Live Program Lined Up 


CINCINNATI, OHIOo, Nov. 3.—H. E. Eberley, 
manager of the trade extension department of 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
and Carl H. Clendening, secretary-treasurer of 
that organization, have been hard at work 
arranging the program for the annual meeting. 
The date fixed is Nov. 20, when an all-day 
session is planned at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza here. Several speakers of note will be 
present, and there will be a general discussion, 
including remarks on business which may be 
developed from the house-trailer craze. D. L. 
Kimberly, president of the Hardwood Products 
Co., Neenah, Wis., will tell of a process devel- 
oped by his firm to make wood fire-resistant, 
and thus enable it to meet the requirements of 
city building codes. 


West Coast Lumbermen to Attend 
Foreign Trade Convention 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 31.—A delegation of 
West Coast lumbermen interested in advancing 
foreign trade in lumber manufactured in west- 
ern Washington and western Oregon will attend 
the National Foreign Trade convention to be 
held in Chicago, Nov. 18-20, according to an- 
nouncement made by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. An invitation to attend the 
convention, which is sponsored by the National 
Foreign Trade Council (Inc.), was received 





4\ 


some time ago by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
and Export Co. The invitation was accepted 
by the responsible boards of the two organiza- 
tions. Exporters of West Coast lumber believe 
that some gains may be made in forthcoming 
trade agreements between the United States 
and foreign countries if the situation of the 
West Coast industry as a former heavy exporter 
of lumber can be placed before other interested 
groups representing American exporters such 
as attend the annual sessions of the Foreign 
Trade convention. 





Railway Operating Income 
Keeps Moving Upward 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—Class I rail- 
roads of the United States in the first nine 
months of 1936 had a net railway operating 
income of $434,864,004, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.30 percent on their property 
investment, according to reports just filed by 
the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American Rail- 
roads and made public today. In the first nine 
months of 1935, their net railway operating 
income was $321,201,769 or 1.70 percent on 
their property investment, and in the first nine 
months of 1930, net railway operating income 
was $64§,115,287 or 3.44 percent on property 
investment. 

Property investment is the value of road and 
equipment as shown by the books of the rail- 
ways including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is 
left after the payment of operating expenses, 
taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. This compila- 
tion as to earnings for the first nine months 
of 1936 is based on reports from 140 Class I 
railroads representing a total of 236,879 miles. 














SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 


McCloud, California 


SHEVLIN-CLARKE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 











Shevlin Pine Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1206 Graybar Bldg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 Telephone Central 9182 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1030 Monadnock Bldg. 
Kearney 7041 





SPECIES 


NORTHERN (Genuine) WHITE PINE 
(PINUS STROBUS) 


NORWAY OR RED PINE 
(PINUS RESINOSA) 


PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
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The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. 


thing absolutely unique — some- 


This year give some- 


thing only you, among all your 
friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 


your friends, as a friend of his— 


something only you can give them. 


We suggest especially “The 
Heart Content.” It is filled with 
Mr. Malloch’s helpful and hearten- 
ening philosophy. 


Order as many copies as you 
wish, and we will have Mr. Mal- 
loch autograph them, and will 


mail them to you immediately. 


The price is $1.25 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 


tent,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumber- 
man poet,” at $1.25 each, postpaid. Check 





for $ - enclosed. Send books to: 
ED epdcescdcusccccctcdbensesssbscesesun 
Bs BR snvcnsrevsentchbiadbsndencsaces 
FO a ee F 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Find Trade Activity Gratifying 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Nov. 4.—The Baltimore 
and Washington Lumber Sales Club at its 
monthly session held in the Continental Hotel 
in Washington last evening, discussed trade 
conditions and the prospects of a continuance 
of the present state of activity, which is gen- 
erally regarded as gratifying. An excellent 
dinner was enjoyed, and there was talk about 
the program to be formulated for the December 
meeting. Thomas S. Hauck, president of the 
club, occupied the chair, with Arthur V. Char- 
shee as secretary. 


Lumber Company Executive Sees 
New Era of Prosperity 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Ralph C. Crowley, 
vice-president of the Atlantic Lumber Co., gave 
a talk to the members of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange at the weekly luncheon Oct. 30 on 
“The Present Status of the Lumber Industry.” 
He said that lumbermen should realize that the 
depression is past and that business has already 
entered on an era of prosperity. This situation 
demands reformed thinking to take advantage 
of opportunities. Business must be conducted 
today on entirely different principles than those 
which lumbermen were forced to accept during 
the depression. He concluded that there is not 
so much need to worry over the likelihood of 
competitors making very low prices, and so 
there is opportunity to sell at a real profit. 





Hardwood Club Reports on Stocks— 
Some Kinds of Labor Scarce 


Pine Biurr, Arx., Nov. 2—The West Side 
Hardwood Club held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Pines on Oct. 15. Secretary O. S. Rob- 
inson gave out the statistics prepared for the 
members on green and dry stocks in flooring 
oak and gum. Figures on flooring oak showed, 
for 22 mills reporting, a total of 4,547,000 feet 
green; 2,531,000 feet dry; with orders 1,855,- 
000 feet. Orders for other hardwoods, 3,809,000 
feet; logs, 2,615,000 feet; total green and dry 
lumber on sticks, 39,202,000 feet. 

Prices on flooring oak had stiffened percept- 
ibly during the past two weeks, and one sale 
of straight white oak was reported at $16, $22 
and $28 f.o.b. mill. Mixed oak sales were 
reported at $14, $20 and $26 mill. A consider- 
able volume of stock has been moved during the 
past month, with prices showing a tendency 
to get stronger right along. 

Stocks on dry and green sap gum (20 mills 
reporting) were exceptionally low, there being 
less than a million feet of 4/4 FAS plain sap 
gum, and a little over a million feet of No. 1 
common; this in green and dry stocks; 4/4 
No. 2 common green and dry showed 1,200,000 
feet. In the 5/4 and 6/4, as well as 8/4 quar- 
tered, the stocks are very low—less than a mil- 
lion feet of all three thicknesses in No. 2 and 
better. In other words, gum in this part of 
the country is really scarce. This also applies 
to black gum in No. 2 and better, 4/4 to 8/4 
thicknesses, there being considerably less than 
a million feet of these items. 

Carl L. White, Breece-White Mfg. Co., Eu- 
dora, was elected president; A. G. Wheeler, 
Wheeler Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, vice presi- 
dent; P. E. Nichols, Nichols Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff, treasurer, and O. S. Robinson, Camden, 
was again appointed secretary. 

A roundtable discussion developed the fact 
that skilled labor is very scarce, and also some 
other kinds hard to get, one being log cutters. 
This complaint seems to be general throughout 
the producing territory. A warning was issued 
by several to not make the mistake of over- 


production at this time. However, there was 


little fear of this happening, as the rainy sea- 
son has now set in, and in another thirty days 
mills not having a good source of log supply 
will find it difficult to get logs in any quantity. 





San Franciscans Meet Mondays 


San Francisco, Nov. 2—C. C. Stibich, 
sales manager of the Tahoe Sugar Pine Co. 
and guiding spirit of the San Francisco Lum- 
bermen’s Club, announced that the Wednesday 
meeting date of the club has been changed. In 
the future, the 12 o’clock noon luncheon meet- 
ing will be held weekly on Mondays, instead of 
Wednesdays. The meeting place remains the 
same, the Engineers’ Club, 206 Sansome Street, 
All out-of-town lumbermen are welcome to 
attend when in the city. 


Transacts Routine Business 


BALTImMorRE, Mp., Nov. 5.—The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
at its monthly meeting held last Monday in the 
Merchants’ Club, found little more than routine 
business to dispose of, passing upon the report 
of the secretary, L. H. Gwaltney. Business 
conditions were informally discussed. Charles 
Howard, of the Colonna-Howard Lumber Co.. 
president, occupied the chair. 


Business, ‘Eats'’ and Recreation 
Scheduled for Salesmen's Party 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 3—A. C. Blixberg, 
secretary-treasurer of The Michigan Associa- 
tion of the Traveling Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, announces that on Nov. 20 be- 
ginning at 6:30 p. m. that organization will 
hold a combined dinner, business meeting and 
keno party at the Webster Hall Hotel, corner 
of Cass and Putnam avenues, to which lumber- 
men and their friends are invited. 





Southern Sawmills with Receipts | 


Less Than $5,000 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 2.—The New Or- 
leans office of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, which has re- 
cently moved from the Customs house to the 
Maritime Building, has on file the preliminary 


report of the Bureau of the Census, of Service | 


Establishments reporting less than $5,000 re- 
ceipts for 1935. In States from Virginia to 
Texas, 4,465 sawmills and planing mills re- 


ported total receipts, $7,384,000; active proprie- | 


tors and firm members, 4,926; employees (full 
time and part-time) average for the year, 
10,484; total payroll, $2,296,000; full-time, 
$1,538,000; part-time $758,000. 

‘North Carolina has the most mills, 717, but 
Georgia has the most employees, 2,027. Louis- 
iana, Florida and Texas have the smallest num- 
ber of mills, which is due to the fact that the 
large lumber companies own most of the avail- 
able timber. 

Following is the tabulation: 





Pay- 

Receipts Em- roll 

State Plants $M Owners ployees $M 
Fla. 97 199 98 219 59 
Ga, 703 1,240 776 2,027 385 
N. C. 717 1,104 766 1,706 369 
8. C. 285 467 290 837 166 
Va. 338 642 370 903 204 
Ala. 518 923 572 1,123 288 
Miss. 478 727 532 1,036 222 
Tenn, 695 1,053 809 1,344 308 
Ark. 377 605 430 832 176 
La. 32 76 30 135 23 
Okla. 105 149 127 145 33 
Tex. 120 200 126 177 63 
4,465 $7,384 4,926 10,484 $2,296 
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| BILL OF MATERIAL 


| CONCRETE, BRICK, & PLASTER 


134 ecu. ft. concrete footing 
850 cu. ft. concrete walls 


| 950 sq. ft. 3'%2-in. concrete floor, basement 
950 sq. ft. %4-in. cement top floor, basement 
36 lin. ft. double chimney, fireplace & furnace 


24 lin. ft. 12x12 flue lining 

36 lin. ft. 8xi2 flue lining 

715 sq. yds. plaster 

6435 sq. ft. %-in. insulating lath 


130 lin. ft. 2x8 box sill 
130 lin. ft. 2x10 box sill 
130 lin. ft. 2x6 box sill 


} 
) 
1 
| ROUGH LUMBER 


| 14 lin. ft. 2x8 sill plate, porch 

| 24 pes. 2x10—10 ft. Ist floor joist 
38 pes. 2x10—14 ft. Ist floor joist 
8 pes. 2x10—I2 ft. Ist floor joist 

3 pes. 2x8—10 ft. porch floor joist 
25 pes. 2x10—!0 ft. 2nd fioor joist 
40 pes. 2x10—I4 ft. 2nd floor Joist 
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ROUGH LUMBER (CONT.) 

8 pes. 2x10—8 ft. 2nd floor joist 

3 pes. 2x10—20 ft. 2nd floor joist 

24 pes. 2x6—14 ft. ceiling joist 

18 pes. 2x6—8 ft. ceiling joist 

14 pes. Ix6—8 ft. collar beams 

44 pes. 2x6—24 ft. rafters 

12 pes. 2x6—18 ft. rafters 

15 pes. 2x6—14 ft. rafters 

8 pes. 2x4—6 ft. rafters, hood 

10 pes. 2x4—I6 ft. dormer 

3 pes. t¥exl0—6 ft. ceiling joist hood, circle 
6 pes. I'%exl0—2 ft. ceiling joist hood,- circle 
3 pes. 2x12—i8 ft. stair carriages . 
6 pes. 2x12—8 ft. stair carriages 

3 pes. 2x6—10 ft. curved rafters 

130 pes. 2x4—I4 ft. 0.S. studs 

42 pes. 2x4—14 ft. gable studs 

30 pes. 2x4—8 ft. O.S. studs, rear dormer 
6 pes. 2x4—i6 ft. at gate 

80 pes. 2x4—8 ft. 1.S. studs, basement 

8 pes. 2x6—8 ft. 1.S. studs, basement 

124 pes. 2x4—9 ft. 1.S. studs, Ist floor 
100 pes. 2x4—8 ft. 1.S. studs, 2nd floor 


ROUGH LUMBER (CONT.) 


56 pes. 2x4—I6 ft. plates and shoe 

3 pes. 2x6—10 ft. plates and shoe 

1600 ft. B.M. x6 D&M basement partitions 
240 lin. ft. %xlt2 shelving fruit & store rms. 
36 lin. ft. 34x52 shelving; trunk racks 

200 lin. ft. 2x3 shelving, supports 

2700 ft. B.M. 1x8 wall sheathing 

25 squares 24-in. shingles; walls 

1600 ft. B.M. {x4 roof sheathing 

17 squares 16-in. shingles; roof 

1200 ft. B.M. 1x6 D&M subfloor 

2100 ft. B.M. 1x3 oak finish floor 

360 ft. B.M. Ix4 Y.P. finish floor, storage & closets 
28 ft. B.M. %x3 Y.P. ceiling hood 

28 ft. B.M. {x3 fir, porch floor 


MILLWORK 

2 twin sash frames 12 16—134" 3 Its. basement 

2 sgl. sash frames 12/16—1%4” 3 Its. basement 

6 sash 12/16—15,” 3 Its. gla. SS basement 

2 sides 1.S. trim Y.P. twin, basement 
(Continued on next page) 





ROUGH HARDWARE & TIN WORK 


14 sets sash wts. & cord 

| floor drain; | coal chute 

1 C.1. cleanout door; 600 Ibs. nails 
60 lin. ft. eave gutter 

46 lin. ft. 3-in. down pipe 

10 lin. ft. 3-in. elbows 

54 lin. ft. 10-in. ridge roll 

60 lin. ft. i4-in. valley tin 

36 lin. ft. 10-in. hip tin 

20 pes. 5x7 tin flashing, chimney 


FINISH HARDWARE 


1 front door lock, |! rear door lock 

{ double door lock, French doors 

14 1.8. door locks, 4 1.S. basement locks 
3 pr. 4x4 L.P. butts & screws 

14 pr. 32x32 L.P. butts & screws 

4 pr. 32x32 L.P. butts & screws, basement 
| D.A. floor hinge; | pr. push plates 

| pr. 2x2 hinges & screws, cases 

3 elbow catches; 6 cupboard turns, cases 
16 rubber tip door bumpers 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
1 set laundry trays; | 42-in. cabt. sink 


Caeser 


Bre gon "a 


2 
| 
| 


| bath tub; ! lavatory; {| stool complete, bathroom 


| lavatory, | stool complete, 2nd floor toilet 
{ warm-air heating plant complete, installed 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN No. 219 (CONT.) 


MILLWORK (CONT.) 

2 sides 1.8. trim Y.P. single, basement 

2 sgl. sash frames 12/12—1%”" 2 Its basement 
sash 12/16—1%”" 2 Its. gla. SS basement 
sides 1.8. trim, basement 

0.8. door 3/0x7/6—2'4"” F.W. front ent. 


0.8. door 3/0x7/6—2'% flush, gla. 1 It. 12/24 L.G. 
front entrance 


side 1.S. trim front entrance 
0.8. door frame 3/0x7/0—1%4”" F.W. rear entrance 


0.8. door 3/0x7/0—1%" | pan. 9 Its. gla. D.S. rear 
entrance 


side 1.8. trim rear entrance 

quin. sash frame 8/12—1%" 15 It. living room 

sash 8/12—1%%” 15 It. gla. SS living room 

side 1.8. trim quin. living room 

window frame 28x20/32/1%" 2 It. rec. hall 

wdw. 28x30/32—1%”" 2 It. top {2 Its. D.S. ree. hall 
side 1.8. trim rec. hall 

wdw. tr. 24/20—1%” 2 It. bath room 

wdw. 24/20—i%”" 2 It. tep 9 It. SS bath room 
side 1.8. trim bath room 

wdw. fr. 28x20/32—1%”" 2 It. bedroom ¢ 1! 

wdw. 28x20/32—1i%_” 2 It. top 12 It. DS. bedr. ¢ 1 
sides 1.8. trim bedroom ¢ | 

twin wdw. fr. 20/16—1%”" 2 It. kitchen 

wdw. 20/16—1%” 2 It. top 9 It. SS kitehen 

side 1.8. trim, twin kitchen 

sash frame 20/30—i%” | It. kitchen 

sash 20/30—1%” | It. div. 6 It. SS kitchen 

side 1.8. trim kitchen 

twin wdw. fr. 24x20/32—1%” 2 It. dining room 
wdw. 24x20/32—1%” 2 It. top 9 It. SS D.R. 

side 1.8. trim twin dining room 

twin wdw. frs. 26x20/32—i%” 2 It. bedrooms 2 & 3 
wdw. 26x20/32—1%” 2 Its. top 9 It. SS bedrooms 2 & 3 
2 sides 1.S. trim twin, bedrooms No. 2 & 3 
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1 twin sash frame 20/28—1i%”" | It. bedroom No. 3 

2 sash 20/28—i%” | It. div. 6 It. SS bedroom No. 3 
side 1.8. trim twin, bedroom No. 3 

twin window frame 26/24—1%”" 2 It. sewing room 
wdws. 26/24—1%”" 2 It. top 9 It. SS sewing room 
side 1.S. trim, twin, sewing room 

sash frame 20/24—i%” | It. toilet 

sash 20/24—i1%” | It. div. 9 It. SS toilet 

side 1.8. trim toilet 

louvre 18x54” front gable 

1.8. door frames 3/0x6/6—1%”" Y.P. 5%” basement 
1.8. door 3/0x6/6—1%4" W.P. 5X pan. basement 
sides 1.8. trim, plain Y.P. basement 

1.8. door frame 4/0x7/0—1%”" 5%” rec. hall to L.R. 
pr. doors 4/0x7/0—1i%” 10 It. DS. rec. hall to L.R. 
sides 1.S. trim, rec. hall to L.R. 

1.8. door frames 2/8x7/0—i%”" sap gum 51%” hall to 
main rooms 

doors 2/8x7/0—1%_” 2 vert. pan. 

sides 1.8. trim, hall to main rooms 

1.8. door fr. 2/6x7/0—1%%” 5%” hall to bath 

door 2/6x7/0—1%_" 2 vert. pan. 

sides 1.S. trim, hall to bath 

1.S. door frames 2/4x7/0—1%%" 5%”” closets 

doors 2/4x7/0—1%” 2 vert. pan. closets 

sides 1.8. trim closets 

1.8. door frame 2/8x7/0—1%”" kitchen 

door 2/8x7/0—1i%” 2 vert. pan. kitchen 

sides 1.8. trim kitchen 

D.A. door fr. 2/8x7/0—1%” D.R. to kit. 

door 2/8x7/0—1i%” 2 vert. pan. D.R. to kit. 

sides 1.8. trim D.R. to kit. 

plaster arch form Y.P. L.R. to D.R. ? 

1.8. door frames 2/8x6/8—1%” hall to bedrooms ¢ 2 & 3 
doors 2/8x6/8—1%%” 2 vert. pan. 

4 sides 1.S., trim, hall to bedrooms ¢ 2 & 3 
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4 1.8. door fr. 2/4x6/8—1%", toilet, clo. & stor. 
4 doors 2/4x6/8—1%" 2 vert. pan. 

8 sides 1.S. trim toilet, clo. & stor. 

430 lin, ft. %x4'2-in. base 

430 lin, ft. SexiYe-in. base moulding 

430 lin. ft. %xi%e-in. base shoe 

154 lin. ft. %x4/2-in. ceiling moulding 

154 lin. ft. 7%x2-in. picture moulding 

36 lin, ft. %xtt'-in. shelving, clos. & stor. 
50 lin, ft. %4x4¥2-in. hook strip 

set main stairs 3 ft. 3 in., 15 risers 

set grade stairs 3 ft. 3 in. 6 risers 

set basement stairs 3 ft. 3 in. 7 risers 
mantel shelf, living room, detail 

china case, dining room, detail 

kitchen case; | breakfast set, detail 
medicine case, bathroom stock 

90 lin. ft. 7%x6% fascia, eave cornice 

90 lin. ft. %x7'/ plancier, eave cornice 

90 lin. ft. %@x7/2 frieze, eave cornice 

90 lin. ft. 7%x21% moulding, eave cornice 
120 lin. ft. %x7¥% frieze, gable cornice 

120 lin. ft. 1%x5'/ mould. gable cornice 
20 lin. ft. 7x72 frieze, circle, gate 

20 lin. ft. 1%x5% mould. circle, gate 

70 lin. ft. 1Y%ex5/ mould. dormer cornice 

2 brackets 27-in. x 27-in. 8-in. face, hood 

1 picket gate 3/2 ft. x 4 ft. see elevation 
4 newels 8x8—3 ft. 6 in. porch 

8 lin. ft. 3 in. x 342 in. bottom rail porch 
8 lin. ft. 3-in. x 5-in. top rail, porch 

1 pe. 3x5-in. 41% ft. top rail, circle 

1 pe. 3x5-in. 242 ft. top rail, circle 

1 pe. 3x3'/2-in. 42 ft. bottom rail, porch circle 
14 lin. ft. 2-in. x 2-in. filler, porch 

24 balusters 2x32 in. 2 ft. porch 

12 lin, ft. YextY2 moulding, porch 














One of the Services Offered Subscribers 
to the American Lumberman 


Prepare 


NOW! 


There has been an increase in building permits in many 
sections of the country. This condition is bound to spread 
over larger areas. The demand for moderately priced homes 


predominates. 


“HOMES FOR TODAY” is a plan book published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to assist lumbermen to meet 


this demand for moderate priced homes. Attractive homes 


that can be built at low costs. 


“HOMES FOR TODAY” contains 28 small homes. They are real homes. 


the book. Just what YOUR trade is looking for. 


The books can be purchased in large or small quantities either with name imprinted or without the imprint. 
Complete sets of working drawings are supplied at $3.50 per set. Electrotypes for advertising purposes are also 
supplied at a nominal cost. Complete information is included in the book. 


i, rae 
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Real photographs illustrate them in 


“HOMES FOR TODAY” will help lumber merchants advertise their yards as the logical source of information on 


home building. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


431 So. Dearborn St. American fiumberman Chicago, Illinois 
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Northwest Lumber Operations 
Held Up by Maritime Strike 


Shingle Weavers to Support the 
Industry 


RAYMOND, WASH., Oct. 31.—E. F. Herr, of 
this city, and J. S, Thorburn, of Kalama, 
Wash., who will represent the shingle weavers’ 
district council at the annual convention of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners, 
at Lakeland, Fla., Dec. 7, will seek to further 
the interests of the shingle industry, according 
to Mr. Herr. 

He and his colleague, he promised, would 
seek to convince delegates to the convention, 
which will represent virtually the woodworking 
industry of the nation, that the union holds 
the key to placing a sinking industry at its 
rightful level in the building world. 

He said they would seek to get the union 
to put its entire force behind the merchandis- 
ing of red cedar shingles, hoping this will 
provide an incentive for the shingle manufac- 
turers to make an increased effort to build their 
markets, 

The shingle industry, he said, is seriously in 
need of development of additional markets for 
its product. 

Mr. Herr said that the Puget Sound Shingle 
Weavers Union members have ratified the 
Washington-Oregon Shingle Weavers District 
Council ruling, that no non-union produced 
British Columbia logs will be sawed in Ameri- 
can shingle mills, The union realized that to 
saw these logs produced by Oriental labor 
would only result in a reduction in the price 
of shingles. He said that the Canadian logs 
would be released from the shingle weavers 
embargo when British Columbia operators 
unionized their camps. 


Coast May Lose Orders to 
Other Regions 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct, 31.—News this morn- 
ing that the maritime and longshore unions had 
struck on all ships and docks in the Pacific 
Northwest area was received by the Pacific 
Northwest lumbermen and loggers with serious 
concern, says a bulletin of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Most of the large mills 
are located on the waterfronts, and these pro- 
vide a major portion of the sawmill employment. 
When these mills can not ship, they can not sell, 
Eighty percent or more of the total freight 
moved by vessel from Pacific Northwest ports 
consists of lumber, logs or other forest prod- 
ucts. At the close of last week, 202 identical 
mills had unfilled domestic cargo and export 
orders in the amount of 324 million board feet, 
equivalent to at least 100 shiploads. A large 
portion of this lumber is cut and piled on docks. 
The remainder is on order and subject, in cases 
such as this, to cancellation. Many mills will 
be forced to close immediately. The associa- 
tion has already received notice from a consid- 
erable number, mostly large operations in Puget 
Sound, Grays Harbor, Columbia River and the 
Oregon coast, that they will be down tonight. 
Most of these mills attempted to operate and 
cut orders during the longshore strike in 1934, 
and _ suffered, as a consequence, serious losses due 
chiefly to degrading of stock on their docks. 
Immediate suspension of many larger logging 
camps is also indicated. Export organizations 
selling in foreign markets are reported as with- 
drawing all quotations. Similar action is ex- 
pected on the part of organizations selling lum- 
ber in the Atlantic Coast and California trades. 
It was the experience of the industry in 1934 
that a considerable portion of the orders on hand 
were cancelled, and the business placed with the 
southern pine and British Columbia lumber pro- 
ducers. Also during the 1934 longshore strike“ 
these two regions secured most of the new busi- 


ness offered which, without the strike, would 
have come to the West Coast industry. The 
strike comes at a particularly unfortunate time, 
according to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, as a revival of building well under 
way in California and along the Atlantic Sea- 
board has forced large quantities of distributor 
and yard lumber stocks into consumption and a 
heavy and rising demand has been anticipated 
for West Coast lumber in these markets during 
late October, November, and December. With- 
out the strike, the association believes, the lum- 
ber industry would have been able to provide 
more than usual employment during the winter 
months because of this situation. 


Wages Increased 2!/2 Cents 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 31.—Wages of em- 
ployees of the White Pine Sash Co. will be 
increased 2% cents an hour Nov. 2, in ac- 
cordance with a wage agreement between work- 
ers and executives. Henry Klopp, president of 
the company said: “At the time our men re- 
turned to work last summer, it was agreed the 
wages would be increased 2% cents an hour on 
Nov. 1, and that agreement is going into effect. 
About 315 workers will receive this increase, 
which advances minimum wages from 40 to 
42% cents an hour.” Mr. Klopp added that 
business is continuing at a good level. 


Plywood Plant Settles Dispute 
with Employees 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 31.—The Aberdeen 
Plywood Co. plant, closed for fifteen days by 
a labor dispute, will resume operations Nov. 2, 
it was announced here Thursday following set- 
tlement of the controversy, Union crews, it 
was announced, will return to work under a 
compromise agreement. Millwrights have been 
working for a couple of days, making repairs 
at the plant, so that dryers, the first men called 
back to work, can resume their jobs at mid- 
night Sunday. Approximately 500 men were 
affected by the strike. The plant closed fifteen 
days ago because of the dismissal .of four em- 
ployees. Under the agreement, it was’ said, 
the dismissed men have been returned to work. 


Spokane 4L Seeks Goodwill 


SPOKANE, WAsSH., Oct. 31—Lumbermen em- 
ployers and members of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen, at the invitation of the 
employees attended a joint district meeting of 
the organization in Spokane, Oct. 24. Improve- 
ment of relations between men and management 
was emphasized and the gratifying results of 
the wood promotion committee were reported 
by the committee chairman, Keith Wright. 
President W. C. Ruegnitz, of Portland an- 
nounced that the 4-L directors will meet in 
Portland, Nov. 16. 


Tacoma Furniture Plants Sign 
Peace with Workers 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 31.—Nine weeks of 
paralysis of Tacoma’s furniture industry ended 
last Saturday, when employees of the four 
plants involved returned to work. The strike, 
which started Aug. 19, involved members of the 
furniture workers’ union. Between 800 and 900 
employees were on strike. By mutual agree- 
ment, both parties to the strike refused to 
divulge the terms of settlement. The principal 
point at issue, it is understood, was recognition 
of the furniture workers’ union. Whether full 
recognition was agreed on or a compromise was 
reached, was not announced. 





Stormy Weather Ahead. . . 


Winter's on the way. Customers are 
worrying about the old roofs—plan- 
ning repairs—perhaps _re-roofing. 
This is the time to push roofing ma- 
terials. ABESTO enables you to 
land those profitable extra sales on 
built-up roofing, recoating and repair 
materials. ABESTO is used all-the- 
year-around—Summer or Winter. No 
heating is necessary—it's simply 
brushed on cold. Free demonstration 
panel lands sales for you. You can 
cash-in on ABESTO—Write NOW 
for full information and prices. 


ABESTO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Michigan City, Indiana 





MAKE NEW PROFITS - - SHOW BUILDERS HOW TO 


SAVE 1013 FUEL 
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Easily Installed Without 
Removing Sash or Doors! 
Now you can make quick, new profits by 
selling genuine Dennis Double Cushion 
Spring Bronze Weather Strips. 
The easiest to install—comes at- 
tached to new parting stop. Pat- 
ented “S” fold gives double spring 
action. Prevents cold air leaks. 
Makes snug weatherproof seal 
conforming to all warping, shrink- 
age, and expansion of sash and 
doors. Lasts forever. Endorsed by archi- 
tects and builders for saving fuel and by 
engineers for use with air-conditioning. 








NY Ne 
Applied to 
Door 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
Backed by national advertising. The Dennis line of 
Weather Strips is the most complete on the market 
including Brass Thresholds, Wood and Felt, Zine 
Rib, Bronze and Rubber Cushion. Profits are being 
made in modernizing work and new construction. 
Get the money-making facts now. Ask your Jobber or 
write for Free Samples, prices, and New 1936 Cat- 
alog of complete Weather Strips. 








W. J. DENNIS & CO. 


2110-20 WEST LAKE ST.<««- CHICAGO 
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Standards for Wire Screen 
Protect Buyers 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 5.—With quantities 
of inferior material being offered on the pres- 
ent market, the Wire Screen Cloth Manufac- 
turers’ Association is again emphasizing, for 
the protection of buyers who want standard 
wares the standards adopted some time ago by 
the association’s member concerns. Commercial 
bronze screen cloth should contain 90 to 92 
percent copper, and the remainder, zinc; while 
hard drawn copper should contain at least 99.8 
percent copper. Mesh openings per linear inch 
(14, 16 or 18) should be commercially exact 
for warp wires, and may have a plus or minus 
variation of 42 mesh in any inch for filler wires. 
Both warp and filler wires should have 
diameters of 0.0113 inch with an allowable plus 
or minus variation of 0.00025 inch. The width 
of a roll, in increments of two inches from 
18 to 48 inches, may not vary more than % 
inch, Occasional two-piece rolls are allowable, 
but these must have an extra footage from one 
to two linear feet. Weights should be as fol- 
lows: 14 mesh, 13 to 13% lIbs.; 16 mesh, 14% 
to 15 lbs.; 18 mesh, 16% to 16% lbs. 

Steel wire screen cloth should be painted with 
flexible black paint or zinc coated by the elec- 
trolytic method. Mesh openings (12, 14, 16 
and 18) have the same allowable variations 
as bronze and copper. Warp and filler diameters 
are established at 0.0110 inch, but different sizes 
of warp and filler wire may be used, provided 
the average diameter is 0.0110 inch. Roll 
widths and permissible variations are the same 
as for copper and bronze. Two-piece rolls 
should have extra footages of two to four linear 
feet, All types should be packed in heavy 
wrapping paper. 





Adds Boat on Northwest to 
California Route 


San Francisco, CaAuir., Oct, 31—The Ham- 
mond Shipping Co., shipping affiliate of the 
Hammond Redwood Co., this city, reports the 
steamer Point Loma will join the Hammond 
fleet on an agency basis for operation in the 
California-Columbia River service for freight 
and lumber cargo. The Hammond Line also 
operates the steamers Watsonville, Astpria, 
Coneva and Eureka on the Portland route, and 
the Brunswick and Redwood between Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Eureka. The Point 
Loma is owned by the Lawrence-Phillips 
Steamship Co., of Los Angeles. 





Finds a Termite's Weak Spot Is 
lts Tummy 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Nov. 2.—Miss Olive Falls, 
Chicago entomologist, who is connected with the 
American Lumber & Treating Co. and the An- 
timite Co., and whose work and play for six 
years have been the study of termites, at the 
convention here of the National Association of 
Exterminators & Fumigators, displayed four 
colonies of termites that she had raised. Com- 
menting on this, Miss Falls said: “Sometimes 
I get up every half hour at night to see what 
they are doing.” By observation of this kind, 
she has learned many things that will upset 
accepted beliefs in regard to termites. For one 
thing, she said, termites sleep, contrary to prev- 
alent belief that they eat wood 24 hours of the 
day. She added that she often had seen termites 
dozing in the glass houses in which she keeps 
them. Pointing to a couple of insects perched 
on a piece of wood under glass, she said: 
“There you see a king and a queen. The smaller 
white termites around them are workers and 
soldiers; they are the blind and sexless chil- 
dren of the royal pair.” 

The data she has collected will be used by 
Miss Falls in a thesis for the Ph.D. degree 
which she expects to receive from Kansas State 
University this year. 
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At a termite clinic in the convention hall, Dr. 
John G. Kreer, also of the American Lumber 
& Treating Co., discussed the most vulnerable 
points of termites. He said: 

One good point of attack is their intes- 
tines, in which live colonies of protozoa that 
break down the cellulose they eat. Kill the 
protozoa and the termites will starve. Since 
they are cannibals that eat all dead and ail- 
ing comrades, a little poison will go a long 
way. 

The clinic was conducted by Wallace B. Tan- 
ner, of Los Angeles, and others who spoke were 
R, A. St. George, of Washington, and D. M. 
Fleming, of Philadelphia. Clinics also were held 
for discussion of rats, roaches, fumigation, bed 
bugs, ants and business forms. 





Opens Large Material Plant in 


South; Foresees Small-Home 


Boom 


New Orweans, La., Nov. 2.—The third 
largest plant of the Johns-Manville Co. was 
opened Oct. 27. In the industrial area of New 
Orleans, it is located on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River at Westwego. Other main 
factory units are located at New York City 
and Chicago. 

W. R. Seigle, chairman of the board of the 
Johns-Manville Co., attended the opening cere- 
monies, which included a public open house and 





N. T. HAND 
LUMBER 
Established 1878 


Chicago, Nov. 4, 1936. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

When your paper was first 
issued I was a subscriber and 
have been ever since, and why? 
Because one item might lead to 
profit enough to pay for many 
years. Therefore I shall keep up 
as long as I am in business. So 
please send me bill regularly. 
As ever, 

Yours truly, 


N. T. Hanp. 





a dinner for distributing agents and collateral 
interests. “The company,” Mr. Seigle said, 
“believes the country is on the eve of a nation- 
wide building boom in small homes, which may 
be particularly strong in the South, and that 
construction of this new plant for manufactur- 
ing many roofing and other building materials 
has been timed to start with the seasonal pick- 
up of business.” 

Besides Mr. Seigle, the executive party from 
the home office of the company, which was 
entertained at the opening ceremonies here by 
John M. Taylor, vice president of the com- 
pany at New Orleans, included: L. R. Hoff, 
president of the Johns-Manville Sales Corp.; 
S. A. Williams, vice president of the Johns- 
Manville Co, in charge of plants and mines; 
P. A. Andrews, executive vice president of the 
sales company, and J. P. Syme, assistant to the 
president. 

The new plant, which increases the company’s 
investment in the New Orleans area to $750,000, 
includes a building which brings three acres of 
land under one roof and leaves substantial room 
for the construction of other factory units in 
the future. Land holdings along the river 
include a 2,600-foot frontage and a total of 
about 60 acres of land. 
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Freezers at Pacific Island Airway 
Stops Use Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 31—Crossing 
the Pacific on the S. S. North Wind, chartered 
vessel of Pan-American Airways Co., is a cargo 
of California redwood destined for use in con- 
struction activities at the Midway, Wake and 
Guam stations of the new trans-Pacific com- 
mercial air line. 

While not the first shipment of redwood to 
these outposts of progress, this cargo will be 
used in one of the most important phases of the 
construction of three large refrigeration and 
cooling plants, designed to serve the needs of 
the air transport company and its traveling 
guests, 

Structural and clear heart redwood grades 
were selected because of their known resistance 
to termites and decay, and redwood’s general 
ability to stand up under the most severe cli- 
matic conditions. ; 

Pan-American Airways Co. is building care- 
fully and permanently. In so doing, its engi- 
neers have been required to select materials 
meeting the demands of permanence, a quality 
which redwood has long been known to pos- 
sess. 





California Pine Mill Cuts Out; 
Box Plant Continues 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 31.—After 
thirty-nine years of continuous operation, Ho- 
bart Mills, long known throughout the Cali- 
fornia pine belt as one of the most modern 
logging operations in the State, located at Ho- 
bart Mills, Calif., was closed down permanently, 
Sept. 25, according to officials of the Hobart 
Estate Co., here. Depletion of adjacent timber 
supply was given as a reason for closing the 
operations. 

At the closing ceremony, T. K. Oliver, assist- 
ant manager, t the sawyer’s place and had 
the honor of sawing the last log. Out of this 
log some thin boards were cut, and broken into 
small pieces to provide souvenirs of the occa- 
sion. Many of the employees and their fami- 
lies who attended the ceremony have lived in 
Hobart during the entire period of operations 
there. Work was started in 1897 to build the 
town of Overton, named after “Cap” Overton, 
general manager at the time of the holdings of 
the Hobart Estate Co. Because there was an- 
other town in the State with the same name, the 
community was later known as Hobart Mills. 
be first work was the erection of the saw- 
mill. 

Capt. Overton was followed by C. T. Bliss 
as manager, and he was soon joined by G. D. 
Oliver as assistant manager, and Mr. Oliver 
took over the management when Mr. Bliss re- 
signed in 1914. Mr, Oliver is still general man- 
ager of the Hobart Estate Co., formerly known 
as the Sierra Nevada Wood & Lumber Co. 

A_box factory owned by the company will 
continue to operate. 





Protest Sparing Indian Timber 
for Highway Strips 


Hogu1am, WasH., Oct. 31.—Queets Indians 
are planning a test case against the Federal 
Government to determine whether or not a new 
regulation of the Indian Service, which prevents 
Indian allotees from logging green timber within 
a quarter mile of the highway, is constitutional. 
Many Indians have been employed in logging 
operations on the reservation, and many allotees 
hold timber within the quarter-mile strip. The 
tribesmen maintain that the Indian Service rul- 
ing, which has just gone into effect, constitutes 
Government interference with Indian business. 
A general council of all Queets Indians who 
hold allotments in the Quinault reservation will 
be called soon to consider the matter, Indian 
leaders said here. Quillayute, Taholah, Hoh 
and other tribes will be invited to attend. 
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AMERICAN 


Notes From Washington 


Fair Trade Rules in Fir Plywood 
Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 2.—Tentative 
approval of proposed trade practice rules for 
the Douglas fir manufacturing industry has 
been announced by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. These rules were adopted by the indus- 
try at a general trade practice conference in 
Tacoma, June 24, and were submitted to the 
Commission for its approval. 

The rules include prohibition of below-cost 
selling, price discrimination, secret rebates, loss 
leaders, various frauds and misrepresentations, 
copying of trademarks, defamation of competi- 
tors, bribes and piracy of employees. They 
were designed to supplant NRA regulations. 
The Commission in announcing tentative adop- 
tion of the proposed rules, states that any and 
all persons affected by or having an interest 
in the trade practice conference rules for the 
Douglas fir plywood manufacturing industry 
may present to the Commission their views, 
including suggestions or objections, if any. For 
this purpose they may obtain copy of the rules 
upon application to the Commission office in 
Washington. Communications of such views 
must reach the Commission not later than Nov. 
18, 1936, after which final consideration will 
be given. 

In making application to the Commission, the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, of Tacoma, 
Wash., stated that its membership represents 
nearly 100 percent of the entire production of 
the industry. Located principally in Oregon 
and Washington, the industry’s annual volume 
of production is estimated to be approximately 
700,000,000 square feet, based on three-eighths 
inch thickness of the finished products, with a 
total estimated value of $25,000,000. The pres- 
ent capitalization of the industry, it was stated, 
is about $25,000,000. About 6,000 persons are 
employed, a high percentage of them being 
skilled labor. 





Feel Out Government Attitude 


on Labor on Contracts 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—Although 
lumber trade associations in Washington have 
done nothing more than “feel out” their mem- 
bership regarding the possibility of requesting 
exemptions from the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healy Act, which sets forth certain labor 
standards for Government contract work, it 
was reported in Washington today that the 
Department of Labor is in receipt of more than 
one request for exemption from lumber oper- 
ators. 

No public announcement of this move has 
been made by the Department, either directly 
or through the recently appointed Public Con- 
tracts Board, named to hold hearings and to 
make findings upon questions arising under the 
law. Now in effect, the Act requires that 
manufacturers and dealers who make future 


contracts in excess of $10,000 with the Govern- 


ment shall comply with certain minimum wage, 
maximum hour and other labor conditions in 
the performance of the contract. 

Included in the stipulations of the law are 
a forty-hour week, pay not less than the pre- 
vailing rates of wages to be determined by the 
secretary of labor, and maintenance of adequate 
sanitary facilities. The secretary has not yet 
announced a determination of wages, although 
it is understood that studies with this end in 
view are now under way. For the present, 
however, the Department will concentrate on 
those industries “where there is definite evi- 
dence of abuses.” 

First to be heard before the board was the 
cotton textile industry, for which the board 
recommends a partial exemption for 90 days 
with regard to girls between the ages of 16 
and 18 already employed by manufacturers in 
that industry. The board, however, declined to 


recommend an exemption from the 40-hour 
week and the 8-hour day provisions which 
had been requested by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, pointing out that the overtime rate provi- 
sions of the regulations enabled manufacturers 
a certain amount of latitude with regard to 
shipping crews and employees engaged in the 
operating of dyeing, bleaching, drying and mer- 
cerizing machines when used as a part of a 
continuous chemical process where the goods 
would be jeopardized by interruption. 

The board consists of three officers of the 
Department: Frank Healy, of the office of the 
solicitor and formerly head of the Government 
Contracts Division of NRA, is chairman; Hugh 
L. Kerwin, director of conciliation, and Telfair 
Knight, counsel of the Textile Labor Relations 
Division. 

Under the terms of the administrative order 
naming this temporary board, the members 
were charged with the duty of passing upon 
requests for exceptions and exemptions, estab- 
lishment of overtime rates, complaints of viola- 
tions of the Act, establishment of prevailing 
minimum wages, and appeals from the rulings 
of other agencies. 

The determination of minimum wages will 
be made by industries or industry groups and 
will be-preceded by hearings at which repre- 
sentatives of labor and management will be 
invited to appear, Secretary Perkins said. The 
board in making such recommendations will also 
draw upon the panel of employer and employee 
consultants for technical advice. 





Plumbing Fixture Makers Are 
Charged with Price Fixing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—The Federal 
Trade Commission today “cracked down on” 
an alleged combine in the building industry 
under which thirty-four manufacturers of 
plumbing and parts for water supply systems 
are charged with fixing and maintaining 
enhanced uniform prices. 

Allowed until Dec. 4 to show cause why 
they should not be called upon to cease the 
practices which the commission contends to be 
in violation of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the corporations and their 
officers named in the complaint are members 
of the Water Works Valve & Hydrant Group, 
of the Valve and Fittings Institute of New York. 

Selling chiefly to municipalities and to divi- 
sions and institutions of State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, the respondents allegedly engage in 
price-fixing practices which prevent price com- 
petition and restrain trade, increase prices and 
create in themselves a monopoly in the sale and 
resale of their products. 

Prior to 1933, the complaint states, the respon- 
dents were in competition among themselves, 
but in December of that year they entered into 
their first price-fixing combination. For the pur- 
pose of making their combination effective, and 
pursuant to their alleged agreement, the re- 
spondents are said to have divided the United 
States into zones in which they fix and main- 
tain uniform discounts and enhanced uniform 
prices, and to have established the prices at 
which the jobbers and distributors buying their 
products must resell them. 

The complaint charges that George V. Denny 
and Sam G. Moyers, officers of the institute, 
acting for the members of the Water Works 
Valve & Hydrant Group, by intimidation and 
persuasion induced certain of the other respon- 
dents to raise their prices to the enhanced 
uniform prices fixed under the agreement. 

_—_———————— 


ONE RECENTLY remodeled kitchen, which is 
right up to date in its color effects with ivory 
woodwork and red and green accessories, has 
a six-panel Colonial door, the framework of 
which is ivory, while the panels are painted a 
bright red outlined in green. 


LUMBERMAN 






Show You. . 


that we do really have 
something to offer you in 
the way of unusual 
values and prompt de- 
pendable service on: 


Yard and Shed Items, 
Eased edge Dimen- 
sion, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing. Base, 
Timbers, etc. 


All Shed Stock is Kiln 
Dried — air dried items 
are Lignasan Treated. 





We'll be glad to quote 
—and to have you try us 
on that next order. 


SALLIS sranconniss. 
St. Francis Basin 


OAK FLOORING 


GUM AND 


corronwooo BOX SHOOKS 
evertss, PILING and TIES 


SOUTHERN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 


























Get Acquainted ! 
Ozark Brand Oak Floor- 


ing is building a reputa- 


tion for satisfaction. Qual- 
ity with economy never 
fails to build trade. Sam- 
ples and prices will con- 
vince you. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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Southern Hardwood Market Sit- 


uation Is Analyzed 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 2.—C. E. Miller, 
statistician of Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.), has sent to members an analysis of the 
hardwood situation, as follows: 


One of the most encouraging signs point- 
ing toward a gradual return of the hardwood 
lumber industry to a profitable plane is a 
reversal of sales policies on the part of many 
operators. In general, the elastic price sched- 
ules have been cast into the “pit of oblivion” 
and replaced with firm price schedules. 


A large number of operators are refusing 
to book orders for future delivery at current 
market prices, and are declining orders for 
immediate shipment which are being offered 
at less than their established price. In other 
words, hardwood lumber and hardwood lum- 
ber products are rapidly being withdrawn 
from the bargain counter, 


Time to Switch to Black Ink 


The question now arises as to what 
prompted the operators to pursue this course. 
Are their decisions grounded on sound eco- 
nomics? A review of the industry’s statisti- 
cal position and an analysis of reliable busi- 
ness indicators for industry in general would 
indicate that they are. If the individual 
operator is to survive, he must show a profit. 
He can not do so by selling below cost of 
production, 

The time is now opportune to switch to 
black ink. Stocks are in a very favorable 
position, notwithstanding heavy production 
schedules during recent months. Dry stocks 
of many popular items are very scarce, and 
with a reasonable demand will continue so 
for some time. There has been some in- 
crease on gross stocks during 1936—of ap- 
proximately 65 million feet. This increase 
can be viewed as a healthful, not harmful- 
factor. 


Stocks Relatively Low; Prices Firming 


Stocks on hand Jan. 1 as related to January 
demand (orders) of 50 percent of potential 
capacity, represented 215 days’ supply. Oct. 1 
stocks, as related to November demand (or- 
ders) of 69 percent of potential capacity, 
represented 146 days’ supply. By the same 
calculations, stocks on Jan. 1 were equivalent 
to 199 days’ shipments, and on Oct. 1, equiva- 
lent to 168 days’ shipments. These figures 
are for total stocks—dry stocks are in a still 
more favorable position, 

Indications are that a substantial building 
program will be carried on through the win- 
ter months. This will require flooring, which 
in turn will require flooring stock. At the 
present time there is comparatively little un- 
sold flooring stock dry, particularly west of 
the river. Firmer prices on these items can 
be expected, The last Sales Report lists sales 
for a substantial volume at the following 
prices f. o. b. mill: 4/4 No. 1 C&Sels., white 
$33; No. 2 common, white, $24; No. 1 C&Sels., 
red, $28; No. 2 common, red, $22; No. 3-A 
common, mixed, $16. 


Oak and Gum are Advancing 
High, low and average sales reported for 


week of Oct. 26 were as follows (carload 
volume): 
Weighted 
High Low Average 
4/4 No, 1 C&Sels. plain 
Wee: OO wceersnnana $33.00 $28.00 $30.00 
4/4 No. 2 common plain 
ns cneee cbee .00 21.00 22.25 
4/4 No. 1 C&Sels. plain 
CO GO icnonvcakenees 28.0 25.00 26.00 
4/4 No. 2 common plain 
OE SS eee 22.00 20.00 20.50 
4/4 No. 3-A common 
Pe OO. daccaasunes 16.00 15.00 
Another item which was somewhat of a 


problem in the past is today good merchan- 
dise; namely, common sap gum. Dry stocks 
are not overly plentiful, and many mills are 
not eager for orders being offered at current 
prices. Not very long ago, 4/4 No. 1 Com& 
Sels. plain sap gum was selling freely at $18. 
A recent sale has been reported at $26, and 
other sales at $34 and better. The weighted 
average price of sales reported for week 
ended Oct. 26 was $23. 


Partial analysis of sales listed for week 
ended Oct, 26 (only items of carload volume 
have been considered): 

High Low 
4/4 No. 1 C&Sels. plain red gum.$30.00 $29.00 


8/4 No. 1 C&Sels. plain red gum. 43.00 43.00 
4/4 No. 2 common plain red gum. 17.00 17.00 
8/4 FAS qtd. sap gum........... 36.75 36.00 
4/4 No. 1 C&Sels. qtd. sap gum.. 25.75 24.50 
4/4 FAS plain sap gum.......... 30.25 28.75 
4/4 No. 2 common plain sap gum 13.50 12.50 
4/4 FAS plain tupelo ........... 28.50 28.50 
4/4 No, 1 C&Sels. plain tupelo... 22.50 20.00 
4/4 No. 1 common plain poplar.. 30.00 26.25 
4/4 Me. 1 ChBeia. GI «ccccccess 22.25 22.00 
4/4 No. 1 C&Sels. cottonwood... 26.00 24.00 


Forestry Plan in 
Seen as Worthy 


Kettys, Tex., Nov. 2.—“We can learn many 
lessons in forestry from the German-speaking 
nations of Europe,” declared E. L. Kurth, head 
of the Angelina County Lumber Co., here, and 
president of the Southern Pine Association, 
upon his return home two weeks ago from a 
tour of several Euro- 
pean countries. He was 
a member of a party of 
lumbermen and forest- 
ers which visited Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary 
aud Czecho-Slovakia to 





E, L. KURTH, 
Keltys, Texas; 


Tells about forest 
conservation abroad 





study forestry methods. 
Members of the group 
to take the trip were 
chosen for the American 
Forestry Association by 
the Oberlaender Trust 
of Philadelphia under 
the Schurz Foundation which was started a 
few years ago to promote friendship between 
the people of the United States and those in 
German-speaking countries. 

Intensive planting methods where necessary 
for good stands of timber, rigid protection, and 
conservation are perpetuating Germany’s for- 
ests and assuring a future lumber supply for 
the 68,000,000 people who live in an area 
smaller than Texas, Mr. Kurth said. “AIl- 
though Germany is smaller than our State here, 
it possesses twice the forest area,” the lum- 
berman stated. “Through thrift and a well- 
advanced rotation system, the people have 
learned to utilize their timber so as to take 
care of the needs of the country. It is in- 
teresting to contrast the fact that Germany 
with a population of more than half that of 
the United States supplies her needs from 
only four-tenths of one percent of the world’s 
forest area, while America has approximately 
10 percent of the timber supply on the globe.” 


FORESTRY ON PAR WITH FARMING 


As the pioneer in “planned and intelligent 
forestry,” in Mr. Kurth’s opinion, Germany 
started conservation work before any other na- 
tion, and has progressed further, especially in 
using timber for a varied line of goods. He 
cited the utilization of wood fiber in clothing, 
wood gas for operating automobile trucks, and 
sugar derived from wood. The country regards 
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Heavier Loadings Indicate Prosperity 


Freight car loadings are a reliable barome- 
ter of business conditions. These data play 
an important role in many indexes of busi- 
ness activity. Loadings for week ended Oct. 
10 totaled 820,195, an increase of 8,604 over 
corresponding period in 1935; forest products, 
34,813, an increase of 2,409 over 1935. Cumu- 
lative loadings for the first 41 weeks were 
13.3 percent over 1935, and 12.9 percent over 
1934 for all movement; forest products made 
a more pronounced gain, as the increase 
during 1936 was 20.5 percent over 1935, and 
40.5 percent over 1934. 

Surplus railroad equipment is being rapidly 
placed in service. During the past year, sur- 
plus box and gondola cars have been reduced 
by about one-half. A modest increase in 
freight loadings will bring about a serious 
shortage in freight cars. Orders now being 
placed for new cars, locomotives and rails, 
indicate that the railroads are anticipating 
more business and are making preparations 
to handle it. Some mills are experiencing 
difficulty in getting logs. 


Central Europe 


Pattern for U.S. 


its forests in the same light that it considers 
agriculture for with such a population so densely 
quartered forestry must be on an equal footing 
with farming. Germany has a national forest 
policy, and her high regard for timberlands is 
reflected in the fact that the national forester 
is a cabinet minister. 

Some mistakes naturally have been made by 
the German-speaking nations which have prac- 
ticed and studied forestry for over 200 years, 
said Mr. Kurth. “By making a careiul study 
of what has been done on the Continent, the 
United States can avoid in future programs 
many of the’ mistakes made there,” he con- 
tinued. “Before putting into practice some of 
the things they are doing in the way of planting 
and controlling their forests, it will be necessary 
for prices on lumber to be higher, and ulti- 
mately it will be necessary for a sound forest 
taxation system to be evolved by the State 
and county governments somewhat similar, per- 
haps, to the way this problem is handled in 
central Europe.” 

The Americans made forest trips to the re- 
gion around Budapest, after attending the Inter- 
national Forestry Congress in that city. At 
Vienna, the delegation was entertained by the 
mayor at the source of the city’s water supply 
at springs arising in the Alps. Forests near 
Horn, Austria, were next visited. At Budweis, 
Czecho-Slovakia, the rotation system of cutting 
timber on a 120-year basis was inspected. “Only 
1/120 of the total supply is cut annually,” Mr. 
Kurth explained. “The timber is floated down 
by a systém of canals, built 150 years ago before 
modern engineering methods were known. The 
canals handle up to 70-foot timbers, and by a 
system of gates they can be directed into the 
Danube river and eventually to the Black Sea, 
or through the Elbe river to the North Sea for 
shipments to England or use in Germany. 


VALUABLE OAKS ARE SEEN 


After seeing Munich, the party visited Nurem- 
berg and Rothensburg. The latter is one of the 
oldest cities in Germany, and contains houses 
1,000 years old. Going on to Wurzburg and 
the Spessard oak forests, which are known the 
world over for the quality of the grain, the 
men saw larger trees, some of which are valued 
at $4,000 each in U. S. money. These oaks are 
used for veneers, it was learned. Extensive 
forest lands near Muskau were visited, and 
methods for utilizing saw logs, pulp wood, and 
paper board studied. The trip was concluded 
by the group near Stettin, Prussia, where for- 
estry work in that country was viewed. 

One of the highlights of the vacation for Mr. 
and Mrs. Kurth was a side trip they made to 
Bonn for two days. This town was the birth- 
place of Mr. Kurth’s father, the late J. H. 
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Kurth, Sr., founder of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co. The couple had previously visited 
Bonn in 1927. 

Among things of interest noted by Mr. 
Kurth was the lack of unemployment in Ger- 
many. He said that the country is having a 
boom in the construction of small houses, and 
that people seem happy, contented and busy. 
The plentitude ot wild game in the country 
amazed the Keltys lumberman, who said that 
he saw more deer, wild boar, partridges and 
pheasants in that relatively small nation than 
he had all his life in America. 

Prof. Franz Heske, head of the Tharandt 
Forestry School and one of the world’s fore- 
most forest authorities, was official host to the 
visiting delegation, and with two assistants 
accompanied the group and made all informa- 
tion concerning the country’s forest program 
available. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Buys Third Alabama Bandmill 


Montcomery, ALA., Nov. 2.—The J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., of this city, has purchased 
the hardwood bandmill of W. E. Nickey & 
Sons Lumber Co., Dothan. Manufacturer of 
hardwood only, the local concern has a large 
bandmill operation here, another at Luverne, 
and with the acquisition of a third plant at 
Dothan, it will have an output of approximately 
90,000 feet a day. The company ranks among 
the largest hardwood producers in Alabama. 
Its products go to all parts of the world. J. W. 
Wells is the owner and active manager. Sales 
are handled by L. L. Shertzer, while the ac- 
counting department is under the management 
of J. P. Jamieson. Mr. Shertzer reports that 
the company is enjoying a good business and 
thinks the outlook for next year is most en- 
couraging. 








Loading kiln truck by means of a mechanical carrier, which handles lumber in packages, economically 


Cuts Kiln-Loading Cost With Carrier 


A unique method of stacking carrier pack- 
ages on kiln trucks has been worked out by the 
Cobbs & Mitchell Co., Valsetz, Ore. The method 
has materially reduced the cost of loading kilns. 
An accompanying photograph affords a good 
idea of what the new procedure consists of. 
A Willamette Hyster carrier picks up four 
packages and assembles them on the kiln truck 
as shown. In the view presented here, the car- 
rier is placing the last 4x5-foot package of 2- 
inch fir common dimension on the kiln truck. 
After the loads have been kiln dried, the same 
equipment and method are used for removing 
unit packages and delivering them to the plan- 
ing mill. Another picture presented herewith 
shows the loads of four units each completely 
assembled and ready for the kilns. In the back- 
ground of this picture can be seen part of a 


Four loaded units ready for movement into kilns—of which the company has a battery of five 


battery of Moore reversible cross-circulation 
kilns. Five of these kilns are in operation at the 
Thus, the plant is 
in a position to supply both kiln dried com- 
mon dimension and better grades of fir dried to 
the moisture content specified by the purchaser. 

The company holdings contain many years 
supply of old growth yellow fir timber in the 
Siletz Basin, and this timber runs about 50 per- 
cent clears. The mill has a capacity of 200,000 
feet in eight hours. Officers in charge of the 


Cobbs & Mitchell Co. mill. 


operations are Frank J. Cobbs, president; C. L. 


Starr, vice president; H. F, Thomas, general 
superintendent ; Paul Workman, mill superin- 
tendent; Harry Bryson, logging superintendent. 
The Herbert A. Templeton Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Terminal Sales Building, Port- 
land, Ore., is the exclusive sales agent for the 


entire output of the mill. 











































AND HARDWOODS 


Manufactured and Graded to 
do the work for which they are 
intended and to do it WELL. 


Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 





HARDWOOD SALES —At 1109 American 
National Bank Bldg., Beaumont, Texas. 





Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. Inc. 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 
Manufacturers of 
Extra Dense Virgin Long Leaf 
Florida Pine 





DENSE Short Leaf PINE — KILN DRIED 


MIXED CAR SPECIALISTS 


Fidelity Lumber & Timber Company 


DURANT, MISS. 



















WHITE PINE [22te— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


e d 
Fir Wallboard Was’ Cant Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 










12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Seeks Fire-Resistant Shingles 

I intend to put a new roof on my dwelling 
and prefer Michigan white cedar shingles on 
account of their durability, but first I would 
be pleased to learn if there is any material 
on the market with which cedar shingles can 
be painted or treated to make them fire re- 
sisting. I would especially be pleased to 
learneif any such material is approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratory.—INquriry No, 3261. 

[This inquiry comes from Michigan. While 
various materials have been placed on the mar- 
ket at different times for fireproofing shingles, 
none of them has been approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratory. It is now generally con- 
ceded that edge grain cedar shingles properly 
laid with zinc coated nails will make a roof 
that is fire resistant. There are treatments for 
lumber and shingles that make them fire re- 
sistant to a remarkable degree. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
making an investigation of the fireproofing of 
wood and hopes to develop information along 
that line that will be of practical value— 
Ep1tTor. } 


Decking for Bascule Bridges 

We have an inquiry for laminated edge- 
grain Douglas fir flooring to be used for road- 
ways on bascule bridges in the Orient. Such 
a flooring should have alternate wood strips 
of different heights for the purpose of key- 
ing an asphalt mastic wearing surface upon 
them. Information as to the suitability of 
this construction, together with prices, is de- 
sired. Are you acquainted with anyone who 
is in a position to supply us such flooring?— 
INQUIRY No. 3260. 

[The question as to need for keying the mas- 
tic surface to the plank, by having alternate 
layers of the laminations of different heights, 
is answered by the Service Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association, 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago. This method of hav- 
ing alternate strips of different heights was a 
good deal used in the South, to provide keying 
for concrete wearing surfaces. Most modern 
wood-decked bascule bridges use asphalt plank 
for a wearing surface, which plank are spiked 
to the surface of the bridge. Even when the 
mastic is poured onto the planking, it is not 
necessary to have alternate layers of different 
heights, for the mastic keys itself firmly to 
the wood, though sometimes it is tamped down 
to insure a good grip. The mastic will key to 
such decking irrespective of whether the top 
edge of plank is rough or surfaced. 

The reason for specifying edge grain on top 
is to provide a hard wearing surface. This 
would be a desirable form of construction on 
decking that was not to be covered. But it is 
an unnecessary precaution in the case of a deck- 
ing that is to be covered with a mastic wear- 
ing surface. 

For any such bridge, preservative treated 
planking is desirable; and, depending on the 
site in which it is to be used, perhaps some 
anti-termite treatment like Wolman Salts would 
be desirable. The Service Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association co-operates 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, and usually refers to the West Coast 
organization any inquiries in regard to design. 

A point of interest may be mentioned. On 
a 30-foot bridge, for instance, the usual prac- 
tice is to use 14 and 16 foot lengths, with joints 
overlapping. 

There is a great variety in practice in lay- 
ing wood decking on bascule bridges. The 
LaSalle Street bridge at Chicago has 6x12- 
inch subplanking laid transversely on 3x6-inch 
nailing strips placed on the stringers; and on 
top of this is 3x4-inch top decking spiked to the 
sub-floor, the decking being laid longitudinally, 
spiked down, and covered by %-inch wearing 
surface. At Kansas City, the West Kansas 
Avenue bridge had 4x4-inch nailing strips at- 
tached to the top of the steel floor members, 


and to these were spiked the 5x10 dressed floor 
planking. A bridge, not bascule, across the 
Potomac at Washington, D. C., has 3x7-inch 
laminated pieces spiked together and covered by 
a 2-inch wearing surface. 

To this inquirer, a large concern located on 
the Pacific Coast, it has been suggested that 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash., could supply the desired infor- 
mation as to sources of supply and prices. To 
any reader interested, the name of this inquirer 
will be given upon request.—Ebrror. ] 


Mills Usually Pay Weekly 


What is the general practice of sawmills in 
paying their employees? Do they pay off 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or otherwise? 
In this day of cost figures, we find that 
weekly payrolls entail considerable work and 
requife extra help, and are wondering 
whether or not most mills pay on a basis 
other than weekly.—INQuIRY No. 3263. 


[This inquirer, a large manufacturer in Can- 
ada, was advised that it is the practice of prac- 
tically all of the larger lumber manufacturing 
companies in the United States to pay their 
employees weekly. Some of the operators pay 
monthly or semi-monthly, but the general prac- 
tice in the industry is to pay weekly.—Eprror. ] 


Want Argentinian Representation? 


For the last fifteen years I have been a 
sub-agent for firms in the city of Buenos 
Aires, who have been representatives of lum- 
ber and timber merchants of the United 
States, and would now like to try to obtain 
a direct connection from the United States, 
of some first class export house in pitch pine 
lumber and timber, and also Douglas fir etc., 
for the district of Rosario de Santa Fe, this 
being an important port city of 500,000 in- 
habitants, there being a number of big im- 
porters here of nearly every class of Ameri- 
can woods. Should you therefore know of a 
house that requires the services of a really 
practical man in the lumber business, I shall 
be glad to take into consideration any offer 
it may be inclined to make, on a commission 
basis. Perhaps you would be kind enough to 
forward me a list of names of the firms that 
would probably be interested in my offer.— 
INQuIRY No. 3259. 


[To this inquirer have been sent the names 
of a number of concerns in the South manu- 
facturing pitch pine and in the West manufac- 
turing fir, who are exporters and who possibly 
would be interested in securing representation 
in Rosario de Santa Fe. To any reader inter- 
ested, the name of the inquirer will be given 
upon request.—Eprror. ] 
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Auction Selling Fails—Some 
time ago an institution was 
started in New York which had 
for its object the trial of a 
new plan of selling lumber— 
the auction method. The scheme 
appeared to flourish for a time, 
and the semi-monthly sales 
came to be looked upon in 
some quarters as noteworthy 
features of the market. A no- 
tice, however, lately sent out 
from this concern, by which 
its clients and customers were 
advised that the regular sales 
would be discontinued, and oc- 
casional sales substituted, the 
stock on hand being meanwhi'e 
advertised at private sale, 
would apparently indicate that 
the business done did not re- 
sult satisfactorily. “The Tim- 
berman” has heard rumors, 
heretofore, to the effect that 
the auction plan did not give 
entire satisfaction, at least to 
shippers. This may not be the 
reason the business has fallen 
into a decline, though it ap- 
pears possible that such mht 
be the case. Whatever mav 
have been the direct cause of 
the failure of the scheme, its 
abandonment is not likely to 
prove a great detriment to the 
lumber business. Forced sales 
are not likely to lead to good 
results in any line of trade. 
They do not tend to a stable 
condition of values, nor to a 
generally satisfactory outcome 
for the owner of the property 
sold. When it is necessary to 
force goods upon the market, 
or for any reason a public sale 
is required, the auctioneer is a 





proper person to be employed, 
but in ordinary transactions, 
arising out of the natural 
course of: business, the less re- 
sort that is had to the vicious 
and uncertain methods of which 
he stands as the representative, 
the better for all concerned. It 
may do very well for kinds of 
merchandise which are liable to 
a rapid depreciation unless 
promptly marketed; for such 
goods an auction mart, where 
they may be quickly got off at 
some price whenever they be- 
gin to show signs of slow sale 
in the regular way, may be the 
very thing. But lumber is an 
article of a different character. 
It is as staple as the stuff of 
which coins are minted. If it 
is not sold today, it will be no 
less in style, and no less valu- 
able, intrinsically, tomorrow or 
next month or next year. There 
is no apparent necessity in this 
case for undue haste in selling, 
except when the holder is for 
some cause obliged to realize, 
and there are hardly enough of 
these to support a special auc- 
tion for their accommodation. 
The result of the experiment 
referred to proves this, if noth- 
ing more. 
*e @ 

Pennsylvania to Texas— 
Lutcher & Moore, who have 
been for a good many years 
operating a mill at Williams- 
port, Pa., write to THe Lum- 
BERMAN that they have shut 
down for the last time at that 
point, and are now engaged in 
selling out their stock and 
plant with a view to concen- 





trating their business at 
Orange, Tex., in the longleaf 
yellow pine region, where they 


have had mills for several 
years. 

*«* @ @ 
Shingle Grade Marking 


Abuses—It may be urged that 
every man has the right to 
mark his own goods as he 
pleases. So he has. If a man- 
ufacturer wants to make a 
signboard of every bunch of 
shingles he turns out, it is en- 
tirely proper that he should 
have that privilege, but it is 
not proper that he should brand 
his shingles “Smith’s Extra A,” 
when under a proper inspec- 
tion they should be marked 
Standard A. They should be 
either packed according to the 
established rules for Extra A, 
or they should be regraded on 
their merits by a competent in- 
spector, and sold for what they 
really are. There is no good 
reason why a man buying Ex- 
tra A, or Standard A, or 
Shaded A shingles should not 
know within very narrow lim- 
its precisely what he is get- 
ting. 


New York, Oct. 28, 1886.— 
An organization of the trade 
was made here yesterday, at a 
meeting at the Gilsey House, 
under the name of New York 


Lumber Trade Association * * * 
Ichabod T. Williams was chosen 
as president; Charles A. Meigs, 
vice president; Alfred W. Bud- 
long, second vice president, and 
J. D. Crary, secretary. 
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Guide to British Columbia 
Industry in New Edition 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 31.—The Progress 
Publishing Co. (Ltd.), Marine Building, Van- 
couver, B. C., is now circulating the “ABC” 
Lumber Trade Directory, a compendium of 
lumber trade information for use of loggers, 
manufacturers and exporters of the Province. 
The present eleventh edition is a well bound 
book of 187 pages, containing all available 
statistical information, a list of all producers 
and sellers from the Coast to Manitoba, a digest 
of all laws affecting the trade, customs tariffs 
of other countries, and a buyers’ guide listing 
firms supplying machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies used in the lumber industry generally. 





New Edition of Mahogany 
Handbook 


The attractive and informative “Mahogany 
Book” issued some years ago by the Mahogany 
Association (Inc.) for the use of architect, de- 
signer, cabinet worker and both maker and 
buyer of furniture, was probably the only source- 
book of readily available information on the 
characteristics, varieties and uses of mahogany. 
Therefore the announcement of a revised and 
enlarged edition will be welcomed by all those 
interested in this fine cabinet wood. The book 
follows the general form of the first edition, 
with the familiar reproduction of mahogany for 
the cover. Considerably more historical infor- 
mation and new illustrations have been added. 
The unique feature of the book is the splendid 
reproductions of the various mahogany figures, 
of which there are now thirty-two. This hand- 
book may be obtained from the association head- 
quarters, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Charts Show Correct Thickness 
of Plywood for Any Load- 


To enable the builder or architect to deter- 
mine the proper thickness of fir plywood for, 
say, sub-flooring, sheathing, concrete forms or 
other structural uses, when the plywood acts 
as a simple beam with 2 to 4 or more sup- 
ports, there has just been prepared, based on a 
comprehensive series of tests at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., a series 
of three charts. With these one may, for in- 
stance, start with the design load in pounds 
per square foot, length of span and permissible 
deflection, and find what thickness of plywood 
is required; or start with the span and thickness 
of plywood to be used and permissible deflec- 
tion, and determine the load that can be carried. 
The charts were made from tests of a plywood 
“beam” resting on only two supports, without 
any nailing, and on use of the plywood with 
grain parallel to the span—or lengthwise across 
the supports, and give data for %-, 5- and 
34-inch thicknesses. If the grain is to be used 
parallel to the supports, however, stated deduc- 
tions are given for the load it is possible to 
carry with any given deflection. Similarly, data 
as to the deflection that will occur over 3, or 
over 4 or more, supports may be obtained by 
making a deduction from the chart figures for 
deflection. 

Supplementary to the charts there are given 
test data, developed at the Northwest Testing 
Laboratory, representative of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory, comparing fir plywood with 
old-style fibre wallboard, with hard, compressed 
board, with plaster board and with insulating 
boards, as to strength under tension and under 
compression; and there are also given the re- 
sults of nailpulling tests, which make evident 
the great hardness and splitting-resistance of fir 
plywood. 

Copies of “Deflection Charts for Douglas Fir 
Plywood,” of standard size for architectural 
files, may be obtained from the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Tacoma Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 

“Douglas Fir 
Product” 





Plywood — The Engineered 
is an attractive, illustrated booklet that 


. ting pine, hardwoods and cypress. 
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never failed to satisfy. 
Dowicide treated. 








SHORTLEAF DIMENSION AND MOULDINGS .... 


We know your customers will like the kind of stock—and you'll like the service we're 
giving regularly on our specialties—Dimension and Mouldings. 
Ceiling, Flooring, Siding. Finish, Small Timbers and other Shortleaf.items which have 
No. 1 and Better stock is Kiln Dried—No. 2 and No. 3 are ; 
Inquiries and orders get prompt, careful attention. t 


PHILADELPHIA=—]MISSISSIPP 


We can also supply 




















finish. 
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BRADLEY-MILLER & COMPANY 


Here’s a service that will interest you --- 


Genuine old-time Michigan White Pine or Ponderosa Pine 
frames loaded in the same car with practically anything 
you require in White Pine lumber including mouldings and 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





In addition, we can also take care of any and all of your 
Pine requirements in direct mill shipments or mixed cars— 
Northern White Pine—Idaho White Pine—Ponderosa Pine— 
Yellow Pine—White Spruce—Fir—Red Cedar Lumber and 
Shingles—and all 
TODAY for quotations and full information as to this broad 
and helpful service for Dealers. 


other Western forest products. Write 


We are also specialists in Quality Box Shooks. 











sketches briefly how logs for plywood manu- 
facturing are selected and peeled; the plies of 
veneer then consolidated into panels, generally 
of 4x8-foot but if desired up to 814x16-foot 
size, and these finished; the purposes for which 
the product is utilized; and the great and devel- 
oping field for it, especially in home construc- 
tion—the booklet concluding with a statement 
that supplies of Douglas fir plywood may be ob- 
tained from local lumber and building supply 
dealers. Copies of this little booklet may be 
obtained also from the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association. 


Re-started Georgia Mill Has 
10-Year Virgin Supply 


SyLvANIA, Ga., Nov. 2.—The plant of the 
W. R. Altman Lumber Co. (Inc.), mentioned 
in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as having been placed in operation, is cut- 
Comment- 
Altman, presi- 





ing on its timber supply, W. R. 
dent, said: 

About 75 percent of our timber holdings 
is pine, the remaining 25 percent being 
hardwoods and cypress. About 6 percent of 
the pine is virgin longleaf, the rest a splen- 
did quality of shortleaf. Our holdings will 
give our plant a supply of virgin timber for 
at least ten years. 

This plant comprises a band sawmill, with 
40,000 feet daily capacity; two latest type 
Moore cross-circulation dry kilns, with 30,000 
feet capacity; and complete planing mill fa- 
cilities. Ample storage facilities for both rough 
and dressed lumber have been provided. The 
plant is located on the Savannah & Atlanta 
railroad, about one and a half miles south of 
Sylvania, which is the company’s postoffice ad- 
dress. The shipping point is at Altman, Ga., 
and here the plant, office and mill village are 
located. 


Redwood Patterns, Specifica- 
tions in Two New Booklets 


SAN Francisco, CALir., Oct. 31.—“Standard 
Patterns of Worked Redwood Lumber” and 
“Standard Specifications for Grades of Califor- 
nia Redwood Lumber” are two new publica- 
tions just released by the California Redwood 
Association, 405 Montgomery Street, this city, 
for information and convenience of the lumber 
trade. The booklets are bound in attractive, 
brilliant red covers. , 

“Standard Patterns of Worked Redwood 
Lumber” contains thirty-six pages of line- 
drawings illustrating patterns from T & G 
Partition, Ceiling and Flooring through a list 
of all items to Pickets. Standard net sizes 
of plain milled stock are shown, and dimen- 
sions are given throughout. 

“Standard Specifications for Grades of Cali- 
fornia Redwood Lumber,” adopted July 15, 
1936, and issued in October, gives the rules and 
specifications as to quality and size under 
which California redwood shall be manufac- 
tured, inspected and graded for domestic uses. 
A partial list of the subjects covered includes: 
Definition of standard defects, grading provi- 
sions, rules for grading yard lumber, rules for 
grading pattern lumber, rules for the manu- 
facture, grading, packing, labeling and inspect- 
ing of California redwood shingles, and rules 
for all other items. The thirteen concluding 
pages contain illustrations with dimensions of 
the most used stock patterns of worked Cali- 
fornia redwood. 





RatLroaps have repaid $155,292.399 of the 
loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, of which amount $64,325,436 was re- 
paid in the first seven months of this year, or 
more than was repaid in any of the preceding 
four calendar years. 
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for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 2.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Oct. 24, and for 
forty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics, 


Production Percent Shipments Percent Cutere Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1936 of 1935 1926 of 1935 926 of 1935 
Southern Pine ..ccccccccccdscccccccccccscccee 117 68,799,000 105 71,461,000 112 73, ry 000 118 
West COMSt ccccccdccce scccccccccscccscsccsces 302 229,532,000 117 217,884,000 125 249.237.000 142 
Western Pine .cccccccccccsccccccccccccceses 117 153,260,000 129 141,411,000 144 145,588,000 180 
California Redwood ........eeeeee ceeecceee 13 18,862,000 106 16,594,000 136 13,923,000 99 
DE PR cevacccaseaseceossesscsvess ff 5,681,000 125 5,121,000 96 4,859,000 112 
Northern Pine......cccccscccceesecsscesseces q 5,378,000 104 4,758,000 99 4,896,000 80 
Northern Hemlock.........0200 seeccsecerees 15 4,345,000 86 2,923,000 105 2,601,000 131 
PEP TTe TT eer CeT oT ree 482 485,857,000 118 460,152,000 127 494,695,000 143 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods®..........+--eeeeeeees 867 22,214,000 oi 20,258,000 me 26,344,000 aca 
CRUEONT TROP WOGEO ss ccc cc ccctccsceseevecess 15 1,959,000 S82 3,904,000 125 4,587,000 154 
Total Hardwoods. ...cccccccccccccccceveces 101 ey tty 000 24,162,000 30,931,000 
GHORS OGRE ccccccccconcceccccsseocceceses 568 510,030,000 484,314,000 525,626, 000 
FORTY-THREE WEEKS: 
‘t 
ow ag Se seasdeneeane cove 38 1,400,474,000 120 1,463,169,000 116 1,467,608,000 115 
WEE GOORhiccccccccceccesccoedeceoccecceses 202 4,552,479,000 146 4,506,171,000 135 4,495,060,000 135 
Western Pine.......... cen eeeeses eveeeee coeve 336 2,724,349,000 22 2,642,919,000 122 2,721,133,000 124 
California Redwood... ccccccccccccccccccscecs 13 376,255,000 130 359,572,000 120 354,369,000 114 
Southern CyPress......-eeeeeeevees see ereune 2 118,567,000 137 121,363,000 116 109,308,000 115 
Northern Pine.....ccccceces Seeeeseceoees eeeee 7 120,638,000 101 99,228,000 86 93,590,000 89 
Northern Hemlock....cccccccccce coccccccses 17 86,556,000 111 61,652,000 96 62,804,000 96 
Petal Bett WeeGs...ccccccccccevescccesesess 481 9,379,318,000 132 9,254,074,000 126 9,303,872,000 126 
Hardwoods: ™ cs be 
ee ecnesoneeeen 747 355,218,000 - 357,849,000 a? 363,046,000 - 
aes sete. ceebbedseaeeeees eens 17 91,702,000 123 85,564,000 119 84,545,000 112 
(oo 446,920,000 121** 443,413,000 121** 447,591,000 123** 
Oe ern crrereseeeeeenneoeses<> aie 9,826:238;000 dae 9,697:487,000  1aue* 9,751,463,000 126+" 


*1935 figures not available. 


**Estimated. tUnits of production. 











West Coast Review 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


SeaTtLe, WaAsuH., Nov. 4.—The 202 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


two weeks ended Oct. 31 reported: 

Production 232,935,000 : 

Shipments 197,847.000 15.06% under production 

Orders 260,443,000 11.81% over production 
A group of 202 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average weekly cut for forty-four weeks: 
Pt shbededek ee eee eeeKhhanseeass 73, 003, 000 
DD. KeGatathxeseanteabatiobkanehé 106.0 25,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
el Gb. 20000006 sae aeeeres cenees 116,468,000 
A group of 202 mills, whose production for 

the two weeks ended Oct. 31 was 232,935,000 

feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
iia 96,732,000 96,048,000 107,617,000 
Domestic 
cargo... 62,236,000 109,203,000 251,117,000 
Export 16,217,000 32,530,000 104,085,000 


Local 22,662,000 233,663,000 .ccccces 


197,847,000 260,443,000 462,819,000 

A group of 202 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported as 





follows: 
Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 44 wks. ended 
Oct. 31, Oct. 31 Nov. 2, 
1936 1936 1935 
Production 116,468,000 106,025,000 73,003,000 
Shipments 98,924,000 104,630,000 77,816,000 
Orders 130,222,000 105,034,000 77,927,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 24.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the two weeks ended Oct. 24: 


Reports of an average of 117 mills: 
--Totals for 2 Wks. Ended— 
Oct. 24. 1936 Oct. 25, 1935 


Production ...... 153,260,000 119,095.000 
Shipments ...... 141,411,000 98,451,000 
Orders received.. 145,588,000 80,678,000 


Reports of 118 identical mills: 

Oct. 24. 1936 
Unfilled orders... 252, 641,000 
Gross stocks..... 1,609,439,000 


Reports of 118 identical mills: 
c———- Year to on 
19 


Oct. 25, 1935 
162,869,000 
1,425,946,000 


Production ...... 2,785,140,000 2,266,571,000 
Shipments ...... 2,705,483,000  2,180,976,000 
oo, rere. 2,766,383,000  2,226,809,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuHincton, D. C., Nov. 


2.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 


and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Oct. 24: 








No. of wa Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1935 936 193 
Pe PO sccncdnencdawennw ane 63, aan im 53,675,000 330,245,000 319,271,000 
SE CIE Nesevurenes seneeoe ee 2302 433,269,000 313,763,000 1,089,407,000 951,754,000 
Western Pine ......... weeeee eoe 118 252,641, "000 162,869,000 1,609,439,000 1,425,946,000 
California Redwood ...........+- 13 33,842,000 31,655,000 279,215,000 272,068,000 
Southern Cypress. ..... oneeees ee 11 6,420,000 5.443.000 160,253,000 160,252,000 
Northern Pine..... jescetneetennne 7 6,020,000 5,414,000 150,422,000 140,443,000 
Northern Hemlock........... sees *8 8,952,000 2,521,000 87,211,000 65,791,000 

Total Softwoods .......... a 461 800,032,000 575,340,000 3,706,192,000 3,335,525,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No popert 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 8,105,000 6,985,000 76,248,000 81,775,000 
Flooring— 
4. avn 75 45,294,000 16,400,000 64,106,000 53,778,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch..... aves 13 6,460,000 3,700,000 8,782,000 10,939,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 8 mills and 11 mills respectively; stocks by 12. 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, Oct. 5 to Oct. 31, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1936, with comparative figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1935: 


Receipts 

Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
Oct. 5 to tH 1,476,104 471,230 1,004,874 
Oct. 31 1935 1,024,966 325,361 699,605 





Inc. or dec.... +451,138 +145,869§+ 305,269 ~ 











Jan. 1 to } 1936 158,845 50,486 108,359 
Oct. 31 1935 111,344 36,460 74,884 
Ine. or dec.... +47,501 +14,026 §+ 33,475 
Shingles— 
Oct. 5 to tH 242,914 187,341 55,573 
Oct. 31 1935 193,718 186,144 7,574 
Ine. or dec.... + 49,196 +1,197 §+ 47,999 
Jan. 1 to tty 34,304 21,673 12,631 
Oct. 31 1935 23,217 16,683 6,534 
Inc. or dec.... +11,087 +4,990 §+6,097 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1936 and 1935 net receipts. 





THE LARGEST library on railroad subjects in 
the world is located in Washington and is main- 
tained by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. It is widely used by railroad men, re- 


search workers and by the general public. 





"Ghost" Town Is Headquarters 
of New Texas Mill 


New BirMINGHAM, TEXx., Nov. 2.—The for- 
mer boom town of New Birmingham, which for 
more than thirty years has been deserted, is 
having a renaissance, due to the recent construc- 
tion here of a lumber mill and the. opening to 
exploitation of a large tract of virgin timber, 
purchased from the New Birmingham Develop- 
ment Co, by Edwards Bros., owners of the new 
mill. The plant occupies the site of the former 
Southern Hotel, which in the heyday of the 
town’s prosperity sheltered and fed many men 
of national prominence, among them being Jay 
Gould. Homes are being built for 75 families, 
the heads of which will be employed in ‘the 
lumber industry. The promoters of the original 
town of New Birmingham visualized it as be- 
coming the center of a great iron and steel in- 
dustry. Thousands of acres of adjacent iron 
ore lands were purchased by the development 
company, a pig iron furnace constructed and a 
start made to fulfill the dream of the visionary 
men who were behind the project. The new 
industry proved unprofitable, and the town fin- 
ally fell into a state of desuetude, from which 
it is now awakening. It is estimated that it will 
take more than five years to exhaust the timber 
upon the tract which Edwards Bros. have ac- 
quired. 
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Adds Building Department 


Based on New Plan 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 31.—The Standard 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, which also operates 
yards in 18 nearby cities, has added a building 
advisory department which will be an Inland 
Empire outlet for a new home-building and 
financing plan sponsored by the Paraffine Com- 
panies (Inc.) San Francisco. Roy S. Brown, 
who was formerly executive secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, will 
manage the new department, and the executive 
offices will be in the Standard Lumber Co.’s 
downtown store in Spokane, which is being re- 
modeled to suit this new purpose. Mr. Brown 
said that the new plan, which has been re- 
sponsible for much building development in Cal- 
ifornia, will make possible loans up to 80 per- 
cent on new home building. 

A similar outlet for the Paraffine company 
will be established in Wenatchee by Harold F. 
Wallingford and A. O. Foss of the Great 
Northern Lumber Co., who were in Spokane 
recently conferring with officials of the Paraffine 
organization from San Francisco. 





Recovers Pre-depression Levels 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 31.—Builders and lum- 
mark in building permits for the year in 
Spokane was passed on the tenth day of the 
tenth month. With the October permits, the 
total for 1936 has reached pre-depression levels. 


Protest Stiff Permit Fees 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Oct. 31.—The $3,000,000 
bermen of this city are much aroused over a 
proposed amendment to the municipal building 
code calling for license fees running into hun- 
dreds of dollars. The amendment contains 
provisions: For each 100 square feet of floor 
space in a Class A fireproof building, fee" will 
be 70 cents; Class B and C buildings, 65 cents: 
Class D and E buildings, 60 cents and Class F 
frame buildings, 55 cents. It was pointed out 
permits for a fireproof building 50x100 feet, six 
stories high would cost $210. 


Pays Two Dividends This Year 
—First Since 1926 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 31.—Directors 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., redwood manufac- 
turer with headquarters in this city, at a recent 
meeting here declared a dividend and distribu- 
tion amounting to $6 a share, according to an 
announcement by A. Stanwood Murphy, presi- 
dent. The disbursement will be made Dec. 16 
to stockholders of record Dec. 2. The company 
has outstanding $12,503,200 of $100 par value 
capital stock, and previously this year paid a 
dividend of 2 percent on the stock, the first 
payment since 1926. The company owns tim- 
berlands and a plant in the vicinity of Scotia, 
Calif. 


City Prides Itself Over Two 


Lumber Concerns 


Lyncupurc, Va., Nov. 2.—In a recent issue, 
the Lynchburg Advance mentioned two impor- 
tant industries that are adding much to the 
prominence of Lynchburg as an industrial cen- 
ter and an employer of labor. One of these is 
the Burruss Land & Lumber Co., which was 
formed by R. S. and W. H. Burruss in 1923 
and which the Advance describes as “an or- 
ganization that has persisted through the years 
without officers.” As evidence of the impor- 
tance of this enterprise to this section, the Ad- 
vance mentions the fact that the Burruss Land 
& Lumber Co. operates in 24 counties in Vir- 
ginia and in seven counties in North Carolina. 
Sixteen hundred men are employed, mostly in 
Viroinia. The Advance said: 

“The company buys lumber from farmers in 
the timbered areas of Virginia and operates 











one 32,000 acre tract of land, continually being 
cut over, which allows for a yearly turn-over of 
about 60,000,000 board feet.” 

The Burruss Land & Lumber Co. is well 
known and has a high standing in the lumber 
trade. 

The other concern mentioned by the local 
paper is the Williams, McKeithan Lumber Co., 
which was established in 1905. This company 
operates in North Carolina and South Carolina 
and has an annual production of between 40,- 
000,000 and 50,000,000 feet. 


CCC Boys in Slash Pine Fiesta 


Waycross, Ga., Nov. 5.—On Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, which also is second day of the annual 
Slash Pine Festival held here, more than five 
hundred CCC boys and other forestry workers 
will participate in a big parade, which will in- 
clude forty trucks from forestry camps of the 
area. CCC boys also will sponsor an exhibit 
at the festival, showing woodwork done in the 
various camps. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 24, 1936, totaled 1,642,127 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 72,360 cars (an increase of 
2,766 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Oct. 10); grain, 65,607 cars; livestock, 
44,885 cars; coal, 311,759 cars; coke, 20,916 
cars; ore, 105,047 cars; merchandise 681,735 
cars, and miscellaneous, 339,818 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 24 show 
an increase of 2,806 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 10. 





New Plant Has Increased 
Capacity 

Hutpert, Micu., Nov. 2.—A new hardwood 
manufacturing plant is being constructed here 
by the J. Shepard Parrish Co. to replace the 
mill destroyed by fire in 1935. Three buildings, 
each 30 x 130 feet, are being erected, and capac- 
ity will be materially increased. The plant 
specializes in making maple butter bowls and 
many other kitchen utensils and specialties from 
Michigan hardwoods. About 75 people will be 
employed at the plant. 





Shingle Promoter, Former 
“Weaver, Has Unique 


Card 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 31.—Maurice M. 
Walker, field representative of the British 
Columbia division of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, recently returned to Vancouver after 
spending eighteen months in eastern Canada, 
where he was engaged in promotion work. Mr. 
Walker made extensive use of a novel business 
card during his trip, and stated it never failed 
to get him to the man with whom he wanted 
to speak. The “card.” made of wood, is almost 
as thin as paper, and almost as smooth, exactly 
the size of the ordinary business card. At 
one end it tapers to paper fineness and is thicker 
at the other. The imprint on its surface, in 
green ink, is as clear as on any paper card. 
It is an exact reproduction in miniature of a 
shingle made from British Columbia red cedar. 
He reports a decided swing back to the red 
cedar shingle. Mr. Walker will return to 
eastern Canada in the early spring. He started 
— as a weaver in a Vancouver shingle 
mill. 





TUNG om, or Chinese wood oil, is extracted 
from the seeds of two closelv related trees, 
Aleurites Fordi and Aleurites Montana. Owing 
to the imnortance of this product to the paint 
and varnish industries and its known use in 
China from remote ages, the wood-oil tree is 
called the national tree of that land. 
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WHIT 
i) VY SHE’ 


|| Yellow Pine 


Down through the 
years, Long Leaf has 
proven its strength 
and durability. The 
preference for Long 
Leaf in _ structural 
work is no modern 
fancy—it’s based on 
performance. 


HOVSTON, TEXAS. 


LS:-WIiERGATE 


| 
| 
WHER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO, 


TEXAS 


OU’LL MAKE NO 

MISTAKE in putting 
your Longleaf require- 
ments up to us—quality 
timber—quality manufac- 
ture, careful loading and 
prompt shipments on all 
house bill items. 




















CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 





Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 


be DUSTREAT 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Here’s What's New— 


New Moisture Proof Batt Designed 
to Cut Installation Costs 


Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York, 
announces a new product called J-M Super 
Batt, which has two distinctive features. The 
first of these is a recently developed waterproof 
backing which prevents the entrance of mois- 
ture into the batt from a newly plastered wall 
as it dries out. The backing is a heavy paper 
covering impregnated with asphalt, and ce- 
mented -to the back of the batt with a layer. of 
asphalt. In addition to offering moisture pro- 
tection for the batt, the covering facilitates 
handling. An extra backing 1% inches wide 
runs along each side of the batt. When this 
flap is folded over and tacked to rafters it holds 
the batt securely in place on overhead work. 
On both studs and rafters it adds protection 
against moisture-laden air. The other feature 
is the size of the batt, which is 48x15 inches. 
Thus, only two of them are required to reach 
the top of an eight-foot room. The primary 
purpose of this large size is to reduce installa- 
tion costs through decreasing the number of 
pieces that must be handled. Fully illustrated 
details of the new product may be obtained by 
writing to the manufacturer. 


New Kitchen Cabinet Catalog 
Contains Many Suggestions 


A new 16-page catalog, attractively bound, 
and containing a large number of illustrations 
both in color and in black and gray shades, 
will be a valuable addition to a lumber dealer’s 
library, because of the use that may be made 
of it in designing. modern kitchens. It is pub- 
lished by The Kitchen . Maid Corporation, 
Andrews, Ind., for the purpose of presenting 
its large line of kitchen cabinets and cup- 
boards. Included with the catalog is a sheet 
containing all of the Kitchen Maid products, 
marked with their catalog numbers, and dimen- 
sioned and drawn to scale. By clipping from 
this sheet the items required for a new kitchen 
layout, assembling them in order and pasting 
them on a paper for mailing to the company 
headquarters, quick estimates of cabinet and 
cupboard requirements may be obtained. The 
catalog is available for distribution to lumber 
dealers. 


Chrome Covered Wood Molding 
Has Wide Use in Modernizing 


Chrome covered wood. molding’ can now be 
produced easily by using long coils of metal 
prefinished with chrome. These ‘coils are manu- 
factured by the Apollo Metal Works, 66th Place 
and So. Oak Park Ave., Clearing Station, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Chrome covered wood molding is 
especially adaptable in modernizing work where 
there is need for brightening dark corners and 
apertures. It is also widely used for concealing 
cracks and joints in wall coverings of various 
kinds. It is used successfully for coping, and 
in creating angular designs to break up large 
rectangular areas. Complete information can 
be obtained by addressing the manufacturer. 


Product Literature Folder Helps 
Dealers Select Sales Aids 


A comprehensive presentation of dealer help 
literature has just been issued by the Barrett 
Co., 40 Rector St., New York. It is a 16-page 
folder containing samples and representations 
of all of the product literature the company has 
available for distribution to its dealers. In addi- 
tion to full-color folders on various Barrett 
products, the compendium includes an assort- 
ment of attractive letterheads for dealer use, 





blotters, envelope stuffers, postcards and other 
items which have been found to be successful 
as sales promotional helps. Thus, from one 
complete source the dealer can select the helps 
he needs, and obtain them without delay. Other 
folders present direct-mail campaigns which 
have produced results, the Barrett Farm Build: 
ing Plan Service, newspaper advertising, tele- 
phone solicitation service, sound-slide film pres- 
entations and other sales tools. The Product 
Literature folder and others are available to 
dealers who write for them. 


Patent Joint of New Wood Veneer 
Wall Board Hides Nails 


The rich-appearing room shown in an 7¢com- 
panying picture illustrates the beauty which can 
be achieved by modernizing walls with the new 
C-X Texbord recently put on the market by the 
Celotex Corp., Chicago. This photograph de- 
picts an office interior improved with this mate- 








rial, which is just as suitable for rooms in the 
home, hotel lobbies, churches, restaurants and 
apartments. 

C-X Texbord is a genuine wood veneer on 
a backing of Celotex, and can be secured in 
walnut, mahogany and avodire finishes. The ma- 
terial is % of an inch thick, and comes in 
widths of six, nine and twelve inches, and 
lengths of eight or ten feet. A special patented 
joint treatment makes application to walls pos- 
sible without nails showing or need for special 
moulding. The Texbord planks have beveled 
edge, shiplapped joints, which make the com- 
pleted job appear to be solid wood beautifully 
grooved in plank formation. 

The new wood-surface wallboard can be used 
for both old and new work. Its flexibility con- 
forms to the average variations in wall sur- 
faces. It is economical for modernization, as it 
can be applied over plastered walls, and around 
window and door casings. C-X Texbord is even 
pliable enough to bend around archways and 
moderate curves. ; 

Since the product is manufactured in stand- 
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ard widths, it is easy to plan and figure the 
amount needed. Any contractor is able to install 
the material because of its convenient size,-and 
labor costs are thus lowered. 





Steel Sink and Counter Tops 
Described in New Booklet 


An illustrated booklet containing complete in- 
formation, construction details, and suggestions 
for kitchen layouts has been published by the 
Tracy Manufacturing Co., 3125 Preble Avenue, 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. The booklet is standard 
file size, and contains sixteen pages. Various 
typical Silvi Sheen sinks are illustrated and 
described, and both photographs and descriptive 
data are presented in such a manner as to em- 
phasize the fact that cabinet sink and counter 
tops may be provided for all possible physical 
conditions and layouts. The book should be a 
valuable addition to a lumber dealer’s catalog 
file. In addition to the catalog, there are a 
number of small mailing pieces, one of which 
illustrates and describes Perma Sheen sinks, 
also manufactured by Tracy. These entail the 
application of linoleum to a steel base, using 
hot roll stretcher leveled plates. The linoleum 
is bonded to the steel by a patented process, 
and forms the drainboard and the backsplasher. 
Stainless steel bowls and edgings are in artistic 
contrast to the linoleum. The booklet and the 
mailing pieces may be obtained on request to 
the manufacturer at the above address. 


Four New Booklets Part of Fall 
Dealer Help Program 


Among new dealer helps recently published 
by the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., is 
a two-color illustrated booklet entitled “Storm 
Sash Hardware,” which presents a complete 
line of this material. It should make a useful 
piece on the counters or in the literature racks 
of dealers at ‘this season. Another book, this 
one of interest throughout the entire year, is 
entitled “Modern Kitchen Hardware.” It con- 
sists of 16 pages, freely illustrated. Books on 
Stanley Roll-Up Doors, and the care of interior 
doors complete the new group, any of which 
may be obtained from the company on written 
request. 


Air Conditioning Catalog Shows 
Small Units and Central Plants 


Carrier Corporation, 850 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J., announces a new 16-page cata- 
log containing capacities, ratings and diagrams 
of a wide variety of units and central plants 
that are now available for air conditioning 
buildings and rooms of all kinds. The book is 
freely illustrated, and descriptive matter is com- 
plete. Specification data in tabular form supply 
technical information, while the text is written 
in a manner that makes it easily understand- 
able to readers not schooled in the air condi- 
tioning art. Copies of the catalog are avail- 
able for distribution to dealers. 


Best Fall Business in History, Reports 
Wall Paper Company 


Jouiet, Itt., Nov. 5.—The Co-operator, ever 
interesting house-organ of the Lennon Wall Pa- 
per Co., Joliet, Ill, states that the company’s 
enlarged factory is running at full capacity to 
keep pace with the best fall business the com- 
pany has ever experienced. Under the heading, 
“The Winning Ticket,” are shown the twenty 
best sellers of the 1937 Peacock line of wall 
papers. Several sales suggestions are given. 
Among these is one to dealers to watch the so- 
cial news columns of the daily papers for forth- 
coming events, and to follow these with a pro- 
posal to the hostesses that walls be “freshened 
up.” Another suggestion is directed to dealers 
whose establishments are not located in or near 
residence districts. It is to secure the use of a 
tent and a vacant lot for a temporary showing 
of goods during a short period. The novelty of 
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such a showing attracts attention. The Co- 
operator, which may be obtained by writing to 
the company, always contains information of 
use to lumber dealers. 


New Casement Operator Permits 
Use of Stationary Screens 


Designed especially for use on screened case- 
ment windows, the Internal Gear Operator is 
the latest development of H. S. Getty & Co. 
(Inc.), 3348 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. The 
new operator eliminates the necessity of using 
hinged screens and stay-bar adjusters, and 
avoids the expense of additional hardware. The 
housing, which is attached to the inside of the 





sash, contains a worm driven by a crank handle. 
The worm meshes with a gear integral with an 
operating arm that extends through the sash 
and runs freely in a channel guide attached to 
the inside of the casement window sash. The 
device provides a positive lock when the win- 
dow is closed, and holds the window rigid when 
it is open at any angle. Standard finishes and 
metals are solid bronze, white bronze and brass 
in natural polished or dull finished and chrome 
plated; and zinc die casting in lacquered or 
enamel finishes. Complete details with sectional 
views and photographs are combined in an 
attractive folder, which may be obtained by 
writing to the manufacturer. 


Series of Manuals to Aid Users in 
Caring for Saws 


To aid mills in getting maximum efficiency 
from power saws, Henry Disston & Sons 
(Inc.), Philadelphia, Penna., continue to pub- 
lish the series of manuals on the selection, care 
and use of saws, which has proved so popular 
with lumbermen. To the original group have 


Lays Highway Dust 


Noting a report that “liquid lumber” was be- 
ing used to lay the dust on the highways in 
some sections of the country, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN requested some information with 
reference to this matter from A. L. Raught, Jr., 
manager of the Longview branch of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. In reply, Mr. Raught said: 


During the past summer we have furnished 
to the county and city authorities approxi- 
mately 750,000 gallons of our sulphite pulp 
waste liquor in the form in which it comes 
from the digesters. It was taken in this con- 
sistency, which runs from 12 to 14 percent 
solids, and used on the graveled streets and 
highways of this vicinity, for the purpose of 
allaying dust. It was found to be quite effec- 
tive for this purpose and very materially 
reduced the maintenance costs during the dry 
season. On the other hand, I think it is not 
to be regarded as a particular road binder, 
for the simple reason that after several hard 
rains, the material is very soluble and washes 
away into the ground to such an extent that 
it ceases to have any particular effectiveness. 

In other words, in the form in which we 
are supplying it, it is nothing more than a 
summer dressing to lay the dust and reduce 
maintenance costs. For use locally this ma- 
terial does not require evaporation to reduce 
moisture content and it can be called for by 
trucks which haul it directly from the mill. 
If it were to be transported any distance, 
the moisture content, and thus weight and 
bulk, would have to be reduced by evapora- 
tion. From this same type of liquor a more 
permanent road dressing is made by the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., of Shelton, Wash. 
In its process, it evaporates a large percent 
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been added several others, making a total of 
fourteen manuals containing concise, practical 
information of an indispensable character on 
practically every kind of saw and knife used 
in the production of lumber. A typical exam- 
ple of the information contained in the books 
is afforded in the one entitled “Spring-Set Solid 
Tooth Circular Rip Saws.” This is a four-page 
leaflet perforated so that it may be bound with 
others. The front page contains illustrations of 
two types of circular rip saw. Enumerated in 
connection with these are the factors to be 
considered in selecting the correct sizes, correct 
tooth spacing and correct thickness of gauge. 
Following this information, on the second page, 
is a table showing diameters, center hole sizes, 
number of teeth, standard gauge for average 
requirements, standard speed in R.P.M., and 
approximate cutting limits. Illustrations and 
specific directions for setting, jointing and 
sharpening these saws are given. A tabula- 
tion showing proper file sizes and types to be 
used is given, and the leaflet concludes with a 
list of “don'ts.” 

The special problems dealing with machine 
knives and various types and sizes of band 
saw are treated in detail. The illustrations, data 
and text are so complete in each case that it 
seems difficult, with the book in hand, to err 
in the handling of saws at any stage from 
selection to installation, operation and mainte- 
nance. The booklets measure 5x73 inches, and 
any or all of them will be sent by the manu- 
facturer on request. 


New Flexible Shaft Compensates 
Compound Misalignment 


A new flexible drive shaft, known as the 
Watson-Spicer Needle-Bearing Drive, is made 
in lengths up to several feet, and is capable 
of compensating angular misalignment up to 
twenty degrees, and endwise play of almost two 
inches. The shaft is especially suitable for 
driving portable mills, conveyors, saws and 
other sawmill equipment. It is of all-metal 
construction, and designed to exceed in service- 
life other types of couplings which can not 
handle compound misalignment. A fully illus- 
trated folder describing the new product in 
detail can be secured from the manufacturers, 
H. S. Watson Co., 524 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


With Liquid Lumber 


of the water, so is able to make shipments 
of its product for distances over which it 
would be prohibitive to ship the original 
liquor, and I believe the product treated in 
this manner makes a more permanent road 
dressing. 

The product referred to by Mr. Raught, 
manufactured by the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co., is what is known as Raylig. In response to 
a request for information with reference to this 
product, A. W. Condon, of the Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Co., said: 

Raylig is made from the cell binder in 
wood, which is obtained as a product of the 
sulphite pulping process. It contains in a 
concentrated form all of the lignin binder 
and other materials from wood which do not 
go to make pulp. It is shipped as a con- 
centrate and is applied cold to the roadway, 
being diluted with 50 percent of water. Ray- 
lig sets up in a short period to give a hard 
surface free of dust and loose gravel. The 
only requirement for successful use is that 
the roadway soils must be composed of the 
proper grading of aggregate—in other words, 
the roadway must be what has become 
known to highway engineers as “stabilized.” 


Raylig is produced in commercial quantities, 
as shown by the fact that nearly 3,000,000 gal- 
lons of the concentrated material has been ap- 
plied in the last four months to over 800 miles 
of roadway. Included in this quantity was a 
shipment of one and one-half million gallons 
to the East Coast. This product is being dis- 
tributed primarily by the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co. 
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OOTBALL! All over the country stadiums are 
jammed every Saturday with football enthu- 
siasts. Row upon row of stadium seats must 

withstand the standing. stamping and wy of 
thousands upon thousands of fans. And aiter the 
season is over these same seats must continue to 
withstand year round exposure to either heat, cold. 
sun, rain or snow. That's why the seat planking of 
the greatest stadiums in the country is of tough, dur- 
able Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cypress. 

No portion of the average home is called upon to 
endure such severe exposure and treatment. The 
same serviceability and durability that make this 
wood so desirable for stadium seats also make it 
the most economical material for home construction. 
Recommend Arrow Brand Cypress to prospective 
home builders. 

With its five mill connections, the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company is your most dependable 
source of supply for trade and grade-marked Arrow 


Brand Cypress, the true species of “The Wood 
Eternal.’ 


ALWAYS SPECIFY Cypress 


the ooo Cypress 


Brand ‘The YP! Eternal” 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
Jacksonville ...... Florida 


aoe cll 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 


TANK- AND FACTORY GRADES 
FINISH-cAsING-BASE-MOULDINGS 
No.1 4200.2 Com-PecK-LATH 
SAWN = HAND RIVED SHINGLES 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Arrival of the 
long-heralded waterfront strike found Ta- 
coma lumbermen just about as well prepared 
as they could expect to be for the tie-up, 
which has been foreseen for some time. Pro- 
duction schedules at the various plants have 
been maintained, and stocks for the most 
part are in excellent condition. Most docks 
are piled high with lumber, and log supplies 
are pretty well cleaned up. Mills doing local 
and rail delivery business expect to continue 
operating indefinitely, although probably on 
curtailed schedules. But plants dependent 
almost entirely on water deliveries are either 
closing immediately or will shut down early 
next week, unless there is some indication 
by then that the strike will be of short dura- 
tion. The tie-up caught only three ships in 
port here, and it is expected that only one of 
these is likely to be here for any length of 
time. Two of the boats, the “Norfolk Maru” 
and the “Oakland” of the Hamburg-American 
line are foreign ships with foreign crews. 
Their loading was completed, and it is be- 
lieved they can move out at any time. Be- 
tween 650 and 675 Tacoma longshoremen are 
reported to be affected by the strike. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


WATERFRONT LABOR—Climaxing three 
months bickering between ship owners and 
maritime unions over new working agree- 
ments to replace the 1934 awards which ex- 
pired Sept. 30, a general maritime strike 
called at midnight Oct. 29 paralyzed Pacific 
Coast shipping. The strike call affected more 
than 37,000 ship and dock workers along the 
Coast, of which it is estimated 15,000 men 
were out in the San Francisco Bay area 
alone. The strike followed a 15-day and a 
24-hour extension of the 1934 awards after 
Sept. 30. The extension was requested by 
the Federal Maritime Commission. During 
the truce period, 26 foreign and east coast 
deep-sea operators headed by the Grace Line 
broke the solid front of West Coast shipping 
interests and announced willingness to meet 
with the unions, but their efforts to break 
the deadlock proved futile. The most favor- 
able phase of the controversy was the ne- 
gotiation between the unions and steam 
schooner operators or lumber carriers. These 
operators, representing some 30 lines owning 
75 boats, were reported at or near agreement 
with the Sailors’ Union, Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders & Wipers’ Association 
and Marine Cooks & Stewards’ Association. 
Tentative agreements with the groups were 
reported to carry wage increases, preferential 
employment, hiring halls and increased over- 
time pay. These favorable efforts resulted in 
a 24-hour extension of the 15-day truce after 
midnight Oct. 28. Despite the favorable out- 
look for peace between steam schooner oper- 
ators and these unions, the strike was called 
at the end of the 24-hour extension. Observ- 
ers close to the various shipping interests 
express the opinion that both sides will sit 
tight for a few days before getting down to 
active negotiations. One well informed ob- 
server expresses the opinion that the Coast 
committee of ship owners will hold out until 
they get what they want, even though it 
takes to the beginning of the year. In general 
the opinion is that one man’s guess is as 
good as the other’s as to when the strike will 
be settled, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Edward F. McGrady expressed the hope that, 
if the lumber carrier operators would con- 
tinue their favorable negotiations and reach 
agreement wit all of the sea-going unions, 
the longshorerien might accept the offer of 
the 26 foreign and eastern companies and 
result in a further split in the Coast com- 
mittee for ship owners. No one would esti- 
mate the value of trade affected by the 
strike. The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Marine BPxchange said about 300,000 
tons of cargo daily passes through West 
Coast ports. Chief among the coastwise in- 
dustries relying on water shinments is the 
lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. An- 
nouncements of the closing down of saw- 
mills in the Grays Harbor (Wash.) territory 
were made on second day of the strike. At 
San Francisco, 33 offshore vessels and 19 
steam schooners were reported tied up. In 
expectation of a waterfront strike on Sept. 
30, San Francisco Bay district and central 
California lumber dealers are reported to 
have boosted their stocks to a conservative 
extent, but since that date there has been 
little to indicate that much stocking ahead 
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was done. During the first days of the strike, 
a number of yards, along the Peninsula and 
in San Francisco, placed orders with whole- 
salers for rail shipments, figuring on in- 
creased rail volume, and that the strike, if it 
lasts long will result in mills boosting prices. 
Present rail rates from Pacific Northwest to 
San Francisco-Oakland vicinity range be- 
tween $2 and $4 above cargo rates. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Wholesalers are re- 
ported to be finding it hard to fill Ponderosa 
orders. Prices are said to be advancing, and 
some mills to be paying no attention to list, 
and getting asking price above list. One 
observer points out that the market is now 
in a position for a large volume of specula- 
tive buying on the “hold for shipment” basis, 
although it is known that mills in general 
are not taking this kind of business. Indi- 
cations are that mills will go into the winter 
with short and broken inventories. 4/4 
No. 3 clear is said to be about gone; all 
No. 1 shop and C Select are scarce, and 
stocks of D select are broken. Sugar pine 
inventories are reported all shot to pieces, 
with mills finding it hard to fill mixed car 
orders. Prices are very firm, with demand 
pretty good in all easern markets. Prices 
in upper grades were boosted around $1.50 
recently, and show signs of further strength- 
ening. 


REDWOOD—Eastern demand for this wood 
is holding very strong, and it is believed that 
there will be quite a scramble for dry lumber 
in the next six months in eastern territory. 
Prices are reported very firm. The price on 
3/4x8-inch bungalow siding was recently in- 
creased $5 per thousand, due to its being con- 
sidered too low-priced in comparison with 
other items and with the stock from which 
it comes, Orders are reported coming to 
mills for shipment around the first of the 
year, as for some time. In certain instances, 
orders for Feb. 1 shipments have been re- 
ceived. Eastern yards are said to be building 
up stocks in anticipation of a good year 
ahead. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The demand for this wood 
is very good, with prices firm and showing 
indications of strengthening. In anticipation 
of a local waterfront tie-up, there has been 
reported a conservative stocking up, but in 
general the movement out of yards has been 
about as fast as the movement in. The strike 
already has had the effect of turning ship- 
ments toward the rails. A gigantic grand- 
stand under construction in San Francisco 
for celebration of the opening of the 
$75,000,000 Bay bridge, Nov. 12-14, will con- 
tain around a million and a half feet of 
grade-marked fir. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Lumbermen here 
are watching with interest the West Coast 
strike situation, Southern pine distributors 
in this area believe it will directly result in 
an increased demand for their product within 
a relatively short period. Inventories are 
small and stocks broken, so the market is 
strong, with advances being announced. 
Building in Kansas City continued slow, 
while throughout the district the volume was 
large and considerably ahead of that of a 
year ago. The release of Government funds 
during the last two weeks opened up a new 
avenue for public works in Kansas, where 
the bulk of this area’s allotment went. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Due to the broken con- 
dition of stocks and inclement weather setting 
in, mill operators expect a firm market. Also 
the West Coast strike favors southern pine. 
Recent advances on pine have held, and it is 
difficult to obtain shipment promptly of 
8-inch No. 2 boards. Some items of No. 1 
dimension are stiffening. 


HARDWOODS—The market is strong and 
inguiry is good. Those mills that were slow 
in revising upward their price lists have 
done so within the last two weeks. The fur- 
niture trade continues to be a big buyer. 


OAK FLOORING—There appears to be a 
hesitancy on the part of dealers to purchase 
additional stocks, after they had stocked up 
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several weeks ago in order to get in ahead of 
the price advance. 


WESTERN PINE—Ponderosa was firm at 
its recent $1 to $2 advance, and the feeling 
is general that any further change will be 
upward. Shipments are slow because of the 
broken condition of mill stocks; it is difficult 
to fill mixed cars. 


SHINGLES—Shingle stocks are low and 
prices are firm. The inventory of No. 1 shin- 
gles is especially low, and some mills find 
it hard to supply this item. 


RBTAIL—Lumber sales in board feet at 
158 reporting retail yards in the tenth Fed- 
eral Reserve district were less in September 
than in August, but continued well above 
those of a year ago, and increased 34.1 per- 
cent for the first nine months of 1936 as com- 
pared to the first nine months of 1935. The 
dollar volume of sales of all materials showed 
a similar trend, Stocks of lumber showed 
little change between Aug. 31 and Sept. 30, 
but were somewhat larger than at the close 
of September last year. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—For the four weeks 
ended Oct. 24, which is the last record avail- 
able, production was seven million feet be- 
low orders, and eight million feet less than 
shipments. The total footage of orders for 
the period was 136,495,000 feet; shipments, 
138,434,000 feet; production, 129,288,000 feet. 
Orders on hand on Oct. 24 were 76,032,000 
feet, or 3,621 cars, as reported by 122 mills. 
This represents an increase of 5 percent 
above the aggregate unfilled order files at 
the close of the preceding week. Total stocks 
on hand at 102 reporting mills were 330,245,- 
000 feet, or 86 percent of normal, and 3 per- 
cent more than the aggregate of a year ago. 
However, production is steadily being re- 
duced, and seems to be based on its propor- 
tion to shipments, as the shipments for the 
week ended Oct. 24 were 32,949,000 feet, and 
production, 32,070,000 feet. Business im- 
proved the latter two weeks of the period 
over the first two weeks by 5,000,000 feet in 
the volume of orders, and the fourth week 
was 2,000,000 feet ahead of the third week 
There is nothing visible to indicate any de- 
cline in the demand, and it is the expectation 
of manufacturers that there will be a lot of 
business so long as good building weather 
continues. The dealers in New Orleans are 
having a good volume of trade, as consider- 
able new building is in progress and on the 
books of architects. They report that it is 
difficult to obtain some items, as the mills 
continue to restrict themselves to shipments 
of small quantities of the grades that are 
in less than normal supply. When one 
weighs this statement in connection with the 
330 million feet of lumber on hand, it seems 
a little out of line, but as this amount is only 
ten weeks’ production at 33 millions a week, 
which was the amount of lumber produced 
by 121 mills during the week ended Oct. 


17, it can be inferred why there is no ac- 
cumulation of items that are short. 
HARDWOODS — Demand has improved 


and it is a seller’s market. Prices indicate 
that the cheap lumber is gone, for they are 
quite close together, as shown by sales re- 
ports, on a total of around 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Some itei:s show a variation of a 
quarter of a dollar between high and low; 
some, no change; others, 75 cents—and these 
the most active items. There is more of a 
variation in a few of the species that are 
not sold in as large volume as that of the 
most active woods. Some mills are reporting 
difficulty in obtaining logs. Offerings from 
Europe are closer to asking prices here, and 
in some instances refusals to accept an of- 
fer have been followed immediately by re- 
turn cables naming a firm and much higher 
price, which has been accepted. All sources 
of demand are buying in larger volume. 
There has been no accumulation of stocks of 
sap gum and flooring oak, and no prospect 
that there will be any surplus for a long 
time. 
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CYPRESS is still in strong demand. Some 
of it, only six months from the saw, has 
found a buyer. Although mills are operating 
to capacity, the demand is getting ahead of 
them, particularly on items that have been 
searce for months. Kiln dried cypress is be- 
coming better known, and is satisfactory in 
use, so that it is being specified. 


DOUGLAS FIR—There is considerable de- 
mand for oil derrick stock for use in the 
Louisiana fields. There is also a demand on 
the part of retail lumbermen to replenish 
stocks sold to contractors. Prices remain 


| | Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Its full effects yet 
to be felt, a general maritime strike of 
Pacific coast seamen and shoreside workers 
declared this week threatened to close down 
those mills which depend virtually altogether 
on cargo business. Three days after the 
strike became effective, both lumber and log 
prices are firm and showing a tendency to 
rise. Demand from all domestic markets is 
good, with the foreign demand light but 
somewhat improved. Unfilled order files were 
large, and the log inventory in this district 
was slightly above normal, Docks of tide- 
water mills were full of lumber, and nu- 
merous vessels were on berth for California 
and Atlantic Coast markets. Columbia River 
mills are feeling the effects of a heavy move- 
ment into consumption on the Atlantic sea- 
board for, despite uncertainty over ship- 
ments, orders were pouring into offices here. 
Movement off the docks at California points 
was extremely heavy, and as immediate re- 
placements were needed, buying was brisk, 
despite the fact that California had bought 
heavily in the Northwest in September to 
provide against the impending tie-up. Rail 
business continues to hold up well. United 
Kingdom buying, although light, has been 
somewhat better, with British Columbia mills 
unable to take any more business. Japanese 
inquiries were nominal, and orders from 
either the east coast or west coast of South 
America were light. Local and nearby de- 
mand is good as volume of building in- 
creases, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers in Ala- 
bama have enjoyed an unusual demand for 
almost every item of yard and shed stocks. 
Call for railroad and car material has been 
so active that the roads are accepting green 
stock. Air and kiln dry boards suitable for 
sheathing and sub-flooring have moved as 
fast as ready. Production has been stepped 
up. The average price advance for the past 
two weeks has run near $2 a thousand. No. 3 
flooring, 3-, 4- and 6-inch, advanced to $15@16. 
while 1x6- and 8-inch shiplap moved up to 
$17, and 1x10- and 12-inch boards, S4S or 
worked as wanted, ranged around $17.50@19. 
No. 3 common S4S dimension, 2x4- to 8-inch, 
was easily sold at $14, and 10- and 12-inch 
at $16. Resawn 2x6-inch and wider produc- 
ing 1x6-inch and wider S1S2E sheathing 
moved readily at $15.50. No. 3 drop sidings, 
1x6- and 8-inch, were moved at $12@14, and 
ceiling trailed along at $11 mill base, No. 2 
flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, is $20, and 1x6- 
inch, $21. Center matched or shiplap, 1x6- 
and 8-inch, is $19 for air dried, and $21 for 
kiln dried; 1x10-inch, $22, and 1x12-inch, $25. 
Shortleaf dimension, 2x4- to 2x8-inch, 16-foot 
and under is $18@20; 2x10- and 2x12-inch, 
$22@24, mill base. S2S or S4S 1x6-inch and 
wider is $19, and kiln dried, $22. No. 1 
grades were moving freely at $33 for 1x3- 
and 1x4-inch; $35 for 1x6- and 8-inch, $42.50 
for 1x5- and 1x10-inch, and $50 for 1x12- 
inch. Finish in the “C” or No. 1 and C grade, 
5/ and 6/4, moved up to $36. Dimension, 
2-inch, advanced $2. Long joist, 2x6- and 
2x8-inch, moved to $26, with $3 added for 
each 2-feet over 24-foot. Longleaf timbers, 
4x4- to 8x8-inch, under 20 feet, had the best 
call at $25. Rough green timbers, 3x12- to 
12x12-inch, are $35. C&better finish in 1x6- 
and 1x8-inch is $38. No. 1 car decking, 
dressed green, 2x6-inch, 8- and 10-foot, 
ranged $17@22.50, and small timbers’ under 
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6-inches were easily sold at $25@30, mill 
base. 


HARDWOODS—Oak flooring had steadied 
considerably recently, when mills issued lists 
to salesmen with positive instruction to stick 
to printed prices. Calls for cypress and hard- 
woods in general are on the increase, so 
mills find difficulty in filling orders for old 
customers, and limit sales of certain items. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market in this sec- 
tion has not shown as much improvement as 
that in other sections of the South, but the 
mills are selling their output. There is some 
question as to just what the strike on the 
Pacific Coast is going to mean to southern 
pine. If it continues for a long time, the 
Atlantic Coast will have to depend largely 
on the South for its supply, and some rapid 
advances in pine prices may occur. No. 2 
boards and shiplap continue plentiful, while 
No. 1 boards in all widths are scarce. Stocks 
of all items of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 dimension are 
low, but sufficient to take care of present 
demand. New price lists coming out the 
past few days show scattered items ad- 
vanced $1, but no general advance. The 
export market continued fair until strikes 
were called in Houston and New Orleans, as 
well as New York. Export shipments may be 
tied up. 


HARDWOODS—The market has shown a 
greater upward trend than was expected. All 
items have advanced. No. 1 common and 
better sap gum advanced about 40 percent, 
and No. 1 sap gum, 50 percent. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—The shingle mar- 
ket has shown a tendency to strengthen. 
Many mills have advanced prices, and the 
$2@3 advance in cedar logs will cause fur- 
ther shingle price advances. The West Coast 
Strike leaves the outlook rather uncertain. 
Lath stocks are low, and prices continue firm. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—October  ship- 
ments from most Arkansas mills exceeded 
those of any similar month since 1928, yet 
order files are larger than at this season in 
any year since 1929. Mill stocks are badly 
broken, but most mills continue to accept 
orders for the average run of stock by plac- 
ing selling limits on items they are oversold 
on, and by not promising shipment under 
fifteen to thirty days. Some mills report be- 
ing far oversold on flat grain flooring, 3-inch 
Bé&better in random lengths; other mills have 
been unable to ship orders including even 
a few thousand feet of 4-, 6- and 8-inch 
B&better casing and base, or of most items 
of 4/ and 5/4 B&better. Door jamb stock, 
6/4, is a very scarce item, also 18- and 20-foot 
Bé&better, “C’ and No. 1 in finish, fencing 
and boards. Several mills are oversold on 
1x6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 and 1x8-, 10- and 
12-inch No. 3, also on Nos. 1 and 2 lath. 
Dimension, 2x4-, 2x6-, 2x8-, 2x10 and 2x12- 
inch is available only in certain lengths for 
quick shipment, while 2x4- and 2x6- No. 2 
are scarce in all lengths. No. 3 dimension 
is in very limited supply. Business in the 
cotton producing States has been quiet the 
last two weeks, but, with harvest about com- 
plete, retailers are expecting good demand. 
The North and East continue to produce a 
fair volume of business with indications 
pointing to many concerns covering their re- 
guirement for the early part of next year 
as soon as the mills will accept orders for 
shipment around the end of this year. Small- 
mill operators continue to enjoy a good bus- 
iness, but their stocks also are badly broken, 
being oversold on many staple items. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Industrial con- 
cerns buying 4/4 No. 1 common sap gum have 
found it rather difficult to place orders, be- 
cause this item is scarce. Stock that will 
not be dry enough to ship for another thirty 
days or more is being held for higher prices 
by most concerns. No. 2 common 4/4 sap is 
also sold up-to green stock. Demand from 
the furniture trade has been highly gratify- 
ing, and promises to continue good for at 
least several weeks. FAS white and red 
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“4 News item from New York 
Herald Tribune, Sept. 2, ’36 


Glacier Park, Mont., Sept. 1 -- 

The worst forest fire in seven years 
whi d across the Continental Divide, 
swi hy cut a path of destruction across 
a popular summer resort and crackled 
through valuable timber lands _ while 
1,200 foresters battled in vain to check 
its advance tonight. 

The 100 guests in a Glacier Park hotel 
fled to satety as the wall of fire—com- 
bined flames of three blazes which have 
burned for more than a week—roared 
down the valley, leveling a tourist camp 
of ninety cabins and Gostroying, a ranger 
station. ONLY A SLATE ROOF SAVED 
ae. RAMBLING HOTEL FROM DESTRUC- 


Genuine Bangor’ Slate Roofs are absolute 
protection against fire originating from falling 
embers. Stress this point to your prospective 
customers for roofing materials. 


NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY, 


NORTH BANGOR, PA. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 
Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 


kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 











BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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oak, 4/ and 5/4, is in limited supply with 
most mills catering to mixed-car trade. It 
is difficult to find more than 2,000 or 3,000 
feet of 8/4 in either item, dry enough for 
prompt shipment. Stocks of flooring are rela- 
tively low for this season, with demand for 
most items holding up surprisingly well. 
Some several mills report being sold ahead 
on 13/16x2%4-inch No. 1 common white and 
red oak flooring, and %x1%- and 2-inch se- 
lect red. Select quartered oak flooring is a 
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rather slow item. There is a good demand 
for FAS beech flooring for schools and busi- 
ness buildings, most mills being sold ahead 
on both items. Heavy rains through Oct. 
23-25 tied up logging operations the first 
part of this week, but they have been re- 
sumed except in marshy places. Few mills 
have yet accumulated sufficient logs to run 
them through the remainder of the year, and 
wish to build up their log inventories before 
wet weather sets in for a prolonged period. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE—Imminence of the 
general election had no appreciable effect 
upon business activity in Southeastern mills 
and yards. Demand for most species con- 
tinues good. Shortages in some items, and 
lowered inventories are generally noted. Pos- 
sible effect of the maritime strike is being 
watched closely by exporters. Volume of 
shipments overseas and to Latin American 
points is almost unchanged from _ recent 
months. 

RED CYPRESS—While orders are still be- 
ing filled by substitutions and adjustments in 
practically all cases, shortages continue in a 
number of items. The strong demand noted 
for months past for industrial and residen- 
tial-type items has prevented any appreciable 
filling out of stocks. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

SOUTHERN PINE—The market has con- 
tinued strong throughout the past fortnight, 
and some substantial price increases were 
made. EPuyers filling emergency orders are 
finding it necessary to pay a premium in 
many cases. 


HARDWOODS—The position of oak con- 
tinues poor, but perhaps shows some slight 
improvement. Some sap gum items are re- 
ported very scarce in dry stock. In No. 2 
tupelo, a shortage was noted. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH—Heart shin- 
gles are reported in good demand, with sup- 
ply short; and primes are in fair call. Lath 
demand continues good, with some mills short 
on dry stock, but shipping mixed cars. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—With the “hook 
hanging,” in longshoreman’s parlance, the lo- 
cal lumber industry is speculating over how 
badly it will be affected. Early reports from 
mills and logging camps indicate a good per- 
centage will either close down immediately or 
in a week or two. A number of combination 
mills, it is understood, have been adapting 
their plants so as to handle more rail busi- 
ness. Others plan to go out of the water 
market altogether. The strike found the in- 
dustry in good position, with prices firm to 
strong, and a fair demand coming from all 
markets except export. 


RAILS—This market strengthened during 
the past fortnight. Advances of about one 
dollar appear in most mill quotations for flat 
grain flooring, and common boards and shiplap 
items are up 50 cents to $1. Some report that 
there is not much yard business. Flooring, 
1x4- and 6-inch, is in good demand for indus- 
trial purposes. Local railroads are buying 
more or less, but the G.N. is out of the mar- 
ket. The C.B. and I. is buying a little. Mixed 
ears constitute the bulk of sales. One whole- 
saler reported the best month he'has had for 
a long time, but others declare that the market 
is sluggish. The direct selling mills, as usual, 
appear to be getting the bulk of the business. 
Up to thirty days ago, local retail business 
was good, with yards buying freely. Good 
weather all fall has made for light consump- 
tion of shingles. The yards are not buying 
in carload lots. 


INTERCOASTAL—Eastern buyers, expect- 
ing the strike, were not very active the past 
week. Space has been all contracted for, so 
it is difficult to place orders. Inquiries have 
been very good, indicating that East Coast 
demand is healthy. Prices are about the 
same. One shipper declared there is an excep- 
tional market awaiting the end of the strike. 


CALIFORNIA—A heavy movement of lum- 
ber continued right up to the strike, but local 
shippers were canny enough not to obligate 
themselves any distance ahead. Demand is 
equally good around the Bay region and at 
Los Angeles. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—September move- 
ment of lumber to the Islands approaches or 
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exceeds all previous records, due to forward 
buying in view of the strike. Business has 
been good all during the year and there are 
heavy bookings for November and December 
which may or may not reach their destination. 
Trading will be seriously reduced if the strike 
continues. 


EXPORT—A little flurry of business came 
in from China. Japan is very inactive, but 
her lumber stocks are declared to be the low- 
est in two years. Oriental space has been 
scarce. Lumber to Japan has been moving at 
$6.50 and $7, with $7.50 the minimum figure 
for China. The United Kingdom has continued 
buying in large volume, but the overflow of 
orders that can not be placed with British 
Columbia mills and which American mills ordi- 
narily could handle has been lost to them be- 
cause there is no space to be had. The South 
American and continental European markets 
are inactive. 


WESTERN HEMLOCK—Low grade beveled 
hemlock siding is scarce, with prices up 50 
cents to $1. A light demand for upper grades 
has brought about this scarcity. There is 
also a shortage of 6-inch hemlock strips. Sev- 
eral large operators report they are cutting in 
timber which contains very little hemlock; 
formerly these operators supplied a great deal 
of hemlock lumber. 


SHINGLES—Demand lessened somewhat the 
past ten days, but prices remain the same. 
Shippers are convinced that there is a huge 
potential market awaiting. A slight surplus 
of No. 1 XXXXX, and a shortage of No. 2’s, 
have developed—just the reverse of the situa- 
tion a few months back. 


LOGS—Top prices on fir are $11, $17 and 
$24. These prices are obtained for rafts con- 
taining at least 15 percent of No. 1 logs. Fir 
supplies ‘are good. Hemlock is firm, bringing 
$9 and $10 at pulp mills, and $12 for export. 
Supplies are short. Cedar sells at $13 and 
$19, and $14 and $20, with inventory less than 
it was a fortnight ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD MARKET —Southern hard- 
woods appear more active than the Appala- 
chian. Plain and quartered sap gum are the 
woods most in demand and hardest to get. 
Mills are said to have withdrawn quotations 
on 4/, 5/ and 6/4 sap gum, due to shortage 
of dry stocks. Furniture factories have been 
the largest buyers. Prices last quoted 
showed an advance of $5@6 on both plain 
and quartered. FAS. Red gum is also scarce, 
but not in as large demand as the sap. In 
Appalachian species, the scarcest item is 5/4 
white oak, and prices are up $6@8. Demand 
of the cooperage buyers for whisky and wine 
barrels and beer kegs has created a scarcity 
of dry 4/ and 5/4 Appalachian white oak in 
both FAS and No. 1 & select. Another scarce 
item is sound wormy chestnut. FAS chest- 
nut is almost impossible to obtain. FAS 
basswood and No. 1 common & select are also 
hard to get. An unusual demand for bass- 
wood has sprung up of late from the makers 
of Venetian blinds, who are rushed with 
orders. Prices on basswood are up an aver- 
age of $5@6. There are fairly steady orders 
for hardwood flooring, mostly white oak, 
and also hard maple. Fairly liberal lots of 
maple are being bought for medium priced 
furniture. FAS birch is scarce and higher, 
and much sought by interior trim factories. 


SOFTWOODS—Searcity of red and yellow 
cypress uppers is the feature of the market. 
Price lists have been withdrawn. Lower 
grades of cypress are easier to get, but as- 
sortments are much broken, mills report. A 
good demand is noted here for cypress 
shingles and siding. Tank cypress and sills 
are also wanted. Southern pine is in active 
call as a result of continuance of building ac- 
tivity, in both city .and country districts. 
Sales of commons have been much larger 
than for several years. Sales of pine and 
cypress to industries have also been heavy. 
Pine mills are holding prices firm and re- 
fusing to send cars on consignment. Stocks 
at mills are said to be badly broken. Pacific 
Coast woods are in good demand and prices 
continue firm or are higher. 


Loss AND DAMAGE CLAIMS resulting to freight 
shipments paid by the rilroads have been re- 
duced from $119,833,127 in 1920 to $17,946,049 
in 1935, 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 














“Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Eufaula—Slade Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by Richardson-Glover Lumber Co., of Abbe- 
vepoth W. E. Nickey & Sons Lumber Co. hard 

othan—W. E. ckey " - 
wood band mill purchased by J. W. Wells Lumber 
Co., of Montgomery, Ala. 

Kennedy—U. T. Propst succeeded by Propst & 
McAdams Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—Jesse Webb Lumber 
Co. has been purchased by three other local lumber 
companies: E: Cc. Robinson Lumber Co.; Arkmo 
Lumber Co. and East Arkansas Builders’ Supply 
Co. The Webb yard will no longer be operated. 

CALIFORNIA. Lodi—Lodi Lumber Co. purchased 
by Diamond Match Co. 


INDIANA. Boswell—Boswell Lumber Co. sold by 
Mrs. Rhoda Ulrich and Charles Ulrich, Jr., to a 
stock company and firm will continue under same 
name. 


KANSAS. Kansas City—Badger Lumber & Coal 
Co. and all its branch yards in Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma merged with Badger Lumber Co., 
and hereafter will be known as the Badger Lumber 
Co. 


KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—Morris & Brown- 
field succeeded by Eugene B. Morris. 


MICHIGAN. Rockford—George A. Dockery suc- 
ceeded by Rockford Lumber Co.; Walter G. Robbie, 
proprietor. 


NEBRASKA. York—Cornbelt Lumber & Coal Co. 
here succeeded by Anderson-Caldwell Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Harrellsville—H. H. Taylor 
succeeded by Harrellsville Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

OKLAHOMA. Grandfield—Mansfield Lumber Co. 
purchased by Caldwell-Nuckles Lumber Co. 

Norman—F. D. Bearly Lumber Co. sold to Oran 
Huston, of Oklahoma City, who in turn sold it to 
the Davidson & Case Lumber Co. 

Oklahoma City—Kiowa Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City, is increasing its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 


OREGON. Bandon—Acme Planing Mill, operated 
by Fred Mehl, has been sold to Fred Lancaster and 
Arthur Pederson, who are operating the plant and 
business under the old title, and have added a re- 
tail lumber and building material line. 


TEXAS. Laredo—Alamo Lumber Co., 1202 Con- 
vent Ave., purchased by Herring-Price Lumber Co., 
510 Market St. Henry B. Zachry, well known con- 
struction engineer and highway contractor of 
Laredo, has purchased the controlling interest in 
the combined concern. 

Vickery—Marvin Weeks Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Vickery Lumber Co.; H. A. and Herman L. Strube, 
proprietors. 

WASHINGTON. Finley, Kennewick and Rich- 
land—John Dower Lumber Co. purchased by Stand- 
ard Lumber Co. of Spokane. — 

Léavenworth—wWinton Shingle Mill at foot of 
Lake Wenatchee sold by W. J. Deirlien and E. C. 
Herrmann ‘to’ Howard: Kiehlbaugh and William 
Herrmann. 

Seattle—Vanderhoof-Libby (Inc.) sold shingle mill 
at 1501 Shilshole Avenue, to Wayland Mill Co. 

* Sumner—Mrs, A. L. Davenport has sold her con- 
trolling interest in Pacific Lumber Agency to Wal- 
ter E. Wiebenson. 


WISCONSIN. Dodgeville—T. A. Metcalf Lumber 
Yard sold to Nels Lee. Mr, Lee, who has been em- 
ployed in the yard for the last 35 years, plans to 
enlarge the stock. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Tuolumne—West Side Lumber Co. 
had ‘10,000,000 board feet of high grade lumber 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $350,000. 
An automobile, two tractors and -thirty or forty 
lumber trucks, used to move boards about the 
yard, were burned. ‘The loss is covered by insur- 
ance. . 

IOWA. Eagle Grove—Chapman Lumber Co. suf- 
fered $50,000 fire loss. The loss was covered by 
insurance and the yards will be rebuilt. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Currier Lumber Co. suf- 
fered a $250,000 loss in lumber, buildings and 
equipment by fire; covered by insurance. . 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Lumber Service 
Co., 3725 Market St., yard and office swept by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Omak—Biles-Coleman Lumber 
Co. box.storage warehouse here completely de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss. which was estimated at 
about $15,000 for the 150,000 boxes, the building 
and other materials, was partially covered by in- 


surance, a 
Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. 
Co.; $50,000. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Dixie Awning & Vene- 
tian Blind Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Union City—Union Lumber & 
Supply Co., 212 Thirty-seventh St.; $15,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Eastern Lumber 
Corporation, 837 East 149th Street. Bronx. ; 

New York City—Welton Lumber Co., 67 W. 44th 
St.; wholesale. 

_NORTH CAROLINA. Harrellsville—Harrellsville 
Lumber Co.; $25,000. To buy, sell and manufacture 
lumber and other forest products. 

New Bern—Speight Box & Panel Co.; $50,000. 
To manufacture lumber, veneer, panels and wood 


Bridgeport—Barnum Lumber 


products of all kinds. 


OREGON. Portland—Peninsula Dock & Lumber 
Co.; $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Dovesville—Dovesville Lum- 
ber Co. 


TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Fox Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. $1,000. 

WASHINGTON. Sumner—Sumner Sash & Door 
Co., 1310 Zehnder St.; $5,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Hyde Park, Los Angeles—Keport 
states that J. L. Ward, formerly manager of a 
local lumber yard, is opening a lumber yard to be 
known as Kintzle Lumber Co., the yard to be 
stocked with rough and dressed lumber, cabinets 
and frames. 

Los Angeles—Associated Hardwood Floor Co., 
3525 Fernwood Street. 

Los Angeles—Eagle Sash & Door Co., 1493 Colo- 
rado Boulevard. 

Pacific City—Foley-Boettcher Co. has applied 
for permisson to establish a retail lumber yard 
here; Truman O. Foley, of San Francisco, and 
Carl W. Boettcher, of San Mateo, are the part- 
ners. 

San Francisco—Lamon-Bonnington Co., 16 Cali- 
fornia Street; wholesale. 

OREGON. John Day—H. W. Petrick, of Eugene, 
will open a lumber yard at John Day. 


TEXAS. McKinney—McKinney Lumber & Paint 
Store, 330 East Virginia Street. Edward F. Finch 
is owner and manager. 

Raymondville—W. D. Butler is opening a lumber 
yard here. 


New Mills & Equipment 


_ ALABAMA. Birmingham—Vulcan Manufactur- 
ing Co. has acquired building at 2200 Avenue D 
Ensley, for manufacture of milk bottle crates and 
cabinets. The cabinet work and manufacture of 
metal cabinets is a new enterprise. The company 
will spend $25,000 for equipment. 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—Land has been surveyed 
and new machinery is being bought for the erection 
of a lumber mill here by the Reynolds Lumber Co. 
of Texarkana. It is planned to saw on an average 
of 25,000 feet of lumber per day. 

CALIFORNIA.  Porterville—Porterville Planing 
Mill will be constructed by Louis Houts and Ken- 
neth Threlkeld, according to report. Plans call for 
a complete stock of builders’ hardware, glass, vari- 
ous sizes of wood panels and hardwood. 

MARYLAND. Cockeysville—Williamson Veneer 
Co. plans improvements to plant, to cost about 
$38,000. 

MISSOURI. Neosho—Winn Price, manufacturer of 
boxes and baskets, will enlarge factory, buy walnut 
logs and manufacture furniture, gun stocks, etc. 

WASHINGTON. Marblemount—Buller Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. will replace their small lumber mill with 
a new, up-to-date mill having a capacity of 35,000 
feet of lumber a shift. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria— 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co. 
(Ltd.) plans to rehabilitate sawmill. 





Hymeneal 

BELL-GLASSCOCK—On Oct. 15, Carl Bell, 
advertising manager of the Cunningham Ma- 
chinery Corv., Shreveport, La., and Miss Jane 
Glasscock, of Pine Bluff, Ark., were united 
in marriage. The bride is the daughter of 
Mrs. R. E. Glasscock, of Pine Bluff, and 
comes from one of the old families of Arkan- 
sas, her grandfather being one of the fore- 
most -physicians in the State. After grad- 
uating from the University of Arkansas, she 
was employed in the offices of the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. The groom was ‘con- 
nected with the lumber business in Georgia 
and South Carolina before going to Shreve- 
port in 1932. During the life of NRA he 
published a journal, “Sawdust and Chips” 
for the small mills and also conducted an ad- 
vertising agency, specializing in lumber and 
sawmill machinery accounts. In 1934 he be- 
came connected with the Cunningham Ma- 
chinery Corp., and has been promoting sales 
for that company ever since. 


KAHN-WIENER—Herbert Myron Kahn and 
Miss Isabel Wiener were united in marriage in 
Dallas, Tex., on Sunday, Oct. 25. The bride is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eli Wiener, of 
that city. Mr. Wiener is widely and promi- 
nently known in the lumber industry through 
his long connection with the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., of which he is presi- 
dent. Mr. Wiener is one of the old timers in 
the lumber manufacturing business and now 
also is establishing the Wiener name just as 
prominently in the retail end.of the business. 
The Wiener Lumber Co. has headquarters and 
a large retail yard in Dallas, and operates re- 
tail yards in other cities. - F : 








The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


q “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 
vents Over-Buying. 


4 Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 


q Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 


4 Plenty of space to list all “ems 
carried in stock, 
POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book $ 1.50 


4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
venteey Book 5.00 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
vontery BOGE ccccocesccece - 10.00 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—Developments of 
vast import to the merchandiser of lumber that 
must govern his activities and trade calcula- 
tions, have crowded persistently around these 
early November days. There was concern as to 
the attitude of the Federal Shipping Board as 
to the “reasonableness” of the proposed ad- 
vance of the intercoastal vessel rate from $12.50 
to $13, which was suspended several weeks 
ago, to be ruled upon by Nov. 1. But in the 
absence of this ruling from Washington, the 
industry on both coasts has proceeded to book 
new business for loading after Nov. 1 at the 
$13 rate, subject to revision should the Ship- 
ping Board promulgate a lower rate. And now 
comes the strike of longshoremen and seamen 
on both coasts that is to tie up the loading and 
movement of lumber boats, and will result in 
a closing down of the mills. The probable dura- 
tion of the strike and its effect upon the lumber 
supply at Atlantic Coast distribution centers 
are of first importance here. Reserve stocks 
of unsold lots at the terminals are clearly below 
normal at all ports as far south as New York 
and Newark, and the volume afloat for deliv- 
ery at these ports is not large. Many of the 
retail yards have been carrying skeleton stocks, 
depending largely upon the distribution yards 
for current supplies as needed. Comment is 
quite general that these wholesale stocks have 
been drawn upon so heavily of late that assort- 
ments have become badly broken, and there is 
an urgent call to divert arriving unsold parcels 
to fill up the holes in these wholesale stocks. 
If scarcity of supplies develops, the inter- 
coastal distributors and the ship owners will 
suffer the severest handicap. The retail dealers 
and consumers will be assured of adequate sup- 
plies for any volume of construction work that 
may be carried on through the winter months, 
for they will be able to substitute the spruce 
and hemlock of northern New England and 
eastern Canada for the fir and hemlock of the 
West Coast to fully meet any emergency that 
may arise. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.—Most 
of the older retail yards in Metropolitan Bos- 
ton report a very encouraging increase in the 
volume of lumber moving to the jobs, while 
a steady flow of new prospects assures better 
than an average volume of lumber consump- 
tion through the winter months. Few orders 
have been placed with the wholesale offices 
for mill shipment parcels, though it has not 
been difficult to book orders for such round 
lots as are needed to fill shins that are load- 
ing. On the other hand, deliveries from the 
wholesale distribution yards have been free 
at the usual advance over ec. i. f. prices, and 
as a result assortments at these yards are 
badly broken, some of the dimension sizes 
and several of the standard sizes of No. 1 
common boards being practically sold out. 
While mill orders have been light, there has 
been no difficulty in finding purchasers for 
desirable transit lots as they arrive. Ar- 
rivals by water through October, when com- 
plete figures are available, will approximate 
nine million feet. The walk-out Friday 
morning of all sea-faring and longshoremen’s 
unions on the West Coast may complicate 
the marketing of West Coast lumber at At- 
lantic Coast ports for an indefinite period. 
Reserve stocks held here are actually below 
normal. All business booked here for Novem- 
ber or later loading calls for a $13 freight 
charge, with provision for revision should 
the Shipping Board order a different rate. 

EASTERN SPRUCE.—The price trend has 
been definitely upward through October, as 
more small mills close down for the winter 
and many of the larger mills report full order 
files to absorb output three to six weeks 
ahead. Many items in both dimension and 
random have been marked up $1, and the 
tendency is to hold quotations firmly. The 
larger Canadian mills have a broad outlet 
at home and in the English market, and have 
not pushed sales in New England and New 
York, but if spot stocks of West Coast woods 


are seriously depleted by reason of the tie-up 
of intercoastal transportation, the Provincial 
mills will be in a position to meet any emer- 
gency calls for spruce. 


LATH AND SHINGLES.—The yards are 
buying freely of standard 1%-inch spruce 
lath, and most mills are oversold. Quotations 
range from $5.50@5.75, which is a clear gain 
of 25 cents over previous lists. The wider 
size is 25 cents higher. The call for eastern 
white cedar shingles is strong, particularly 
for the top grade of extras, orders for which 
are limited by several of the larger Canadian 
mills to 50,000 feet or about a quarter car- 
load. For some reason this grade was 
neglected earlier in the year, but for the 
past three months has been working back 
to its normal price position of 50 cents over 
the grade of clears. The western red cedars 
hold the slight price gains noted two weeks 
ago, and shippers have stocks at the mills 
under better control. For all-rail deliveries 
at New England points, quotations are $4.74 
for the 18-inch Perfections, and for the 16- 
inch XXXXX No. 1 the usual quotation is 
$4.29; No. 2, $3.20, and No. 3, $2.79. At the 
local storage yards, supplies are low and 
buyers are inclined to pick up all offerings 
pending settlement of the West Coast strike. 
Only a normal amount of stock is afloat 
bound here. Prices are not uniform, as some 
holders are already calling for premiums on 
such lots as they have in stock. Some offices 
continue to offer Perfections at $4.70, with 
the XXXXX No. 1 at $4.20; No. 2, $3.20, and 
No. 3, $2.80. 


PINE BOXBOARDS.—Buying is limited to 
current requirements, which are not heavy. 
Most box shops are either idle or running on 
part time. Stocks on hand at the mill yards 
are generally reported below normal, but, as 
many of the mills failed to furnish reports 
covering their own operations, no attempt 
was made to prepare a composite stock sheet 
for consideration at the October meeting in 
Manchester on the 22nd. This will come later. 
Some mills are shading prices for inch round 
edge box in efforts to clean up the mill yards 
before heavy snow comes. Most shippers, 
however, quote $13@14 on cars at the mill, 
and for the square edge the range is $21@23. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS.—There is no 
difficulty in finding a satisfactory outlet for 
all standard cuts of maple and birch, and 
there is less haggling over prices than there 
is concern as to the date of delivery. The 
better mills have no difficulty in booking 
orders for inch FAS maple at $80, but there 
are sales at $4 to $6 less. The same trend is 
found in good birch, and the 2-inch in both 
varieties is $10 higher. Most sales of short, 
cross-cut maple heel stock are at $85, but 
the smaller heel shops are buying freely of 
full length 2-inch plank all the way down 
from $70 to as low as $52. The outstanding 
feature of the market for both maple and 
birch is the strong demand from the furni- 
ture plants, where a late survey shows ex- 
pansion in the volume of sales—1936 over 
1935—of 35 to 40 percent. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Trade comment and the trend of building 
activity make it clear that the consumption of 
building material will continue to expand 
through the ensuing twelve months for, be- 
latedly, we are moving out of the depression 
and are definitely committed to a program that 
will provide housing to meet the accumulated 
needs developed during the years from 1926 to 
1934, during which period lumber consumption 
and production dropped from 36 billion feet to 
under 10 billion. The local yards, preparing 
for cold weather and the close of the active 
building season, agree that the volume of 
business increase over 1935 ranges between 
25 and 50 percent. They have drawn heavily 
upon the local distribution terminals for 
their season’s supply of fir and hemlock, but 
October business in the wholesale offices has 
run to round-lot yard schedules for direct 
mill shipment, and they report that all avail- 
able ship space through November has been 
taken, so that very little space is left for 
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December loading. The dealers are concerned 
with the problem of securing deliveries in 
season for the early spring trade, but in the 
matter of current needs their chief embar- 
rassment is the delayed delivery of longleaf 
and shortleaf pine finish, western and south- 
ern hardwoods and oak and maple flooring, 
as hundreds of houses have reached the stage 
where the inside stock is needed to finish 
each job. Yard stocks as a rule are well 
below normal, and supplies at the wholesale 
terminals have been drawn upon freely dur- 
ing October, though heavy arrivals have kept 
local stocks in good balance. The inter- 
coastal vessel rate has continued at $12.50, 
but the feeling is that the Shipping Board 
will approve the advance to $13, which it 
suspended three months ago until early in 
November. Most offices here have booked 
orders for loading after Nov. 1 based on the 
$13 rate pending decision of the Shipping 
Board. The mill discount for dimension and 
timber sizes from West Coast List No. 32 is 
quite uniformly $11, though -an occasional 
mill holds at $10.50. Local quotations to 
dealers range from $9.50 to $10 off List 32. 
Local ec. i. f. prices at the terminals, to 
dealers, are given on another page. It will 
be noted that dimension, small timbers and 
boards are higher, while all types of dressed 
uppers are easier in price. The stock of 
boards is well cleaned up. 

L. A. Nelson, of Portland, Ore., chief of 
the department of grades of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has spent the past 
two weeks in and about the New York mar- 
ket, making a study of the grades and sizes 
of fir and hemlock most commonly called for 
here, and the uses to which each grade and 
size may be put to best advantage. He also 
looked over several home development proj- 
ects to determine to what extent the pro- 
moters are using low-grade stock not per- 
mitted under the local building laws. Some 
of the older and larger dealers have com- 
plained vigorously that the promoters are 
not only flouting the law on this score but 
that they are also accepting much poorer 
stock than the specifications call for, thus 
embarrassing the competitive bidder. Mr. 
Nelson has made his headquarters, while in 
the city, at the offices of the Intercoastal 
Lumber Distributors’ Association in 44th 
Street. 

A prominent local dealer, commenting upon 
the factors that have controlled his current 
buying policy, declared that “We have been 
in a fog and we hope that the fog will soon 
lift to give us a clear view of the market. 
Take West Coast lumber for example. The 
vessel rate has been ‘in the air,’ the strike 
fever has threatened to stop loading or the 
movement of the ships, and the political 
trend for or against business has been un- 
certain. All of these points will soon be 
settled, and, when they are, we will be able 
to plan intelligently for the future.” 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—With builders 
active and calling for large quantities of 
lumber, and much stock being required by 
the box factories and other users, demand 
is active. There has been no accumulation 
of stocks on wharves. Receipts by trucks 
must be counted upon as an important fac- 
tor in the trade. Prices are well sustained, 
and there are some indications of a mark- 
ing up. 

LONGLEAF PINE—The business done in 
Georgia pine attains gratifying proportions, 
with buyers ready to pay asked prices. The 
stocks on yards are large enough to cover 
current needs, and demand keeps the mills 
busy. The new strike on the West coast is 
expected to stimulate business in longleaf. 


CYPRESS—Reports from the mills are all 
to the effect that Gulf cypress especially is 
sought on a scale which absorbs the output 
about as rapidly as it is made ready for 
market. 

WEST COAST WOODS—Just what effect 
the new strike of steamship freight handlers 
and seamen will have upon the business is 
not yet entirely clear. Rail deliveries would 
mean higher prices here. 


HARDWOODS—Most mills find a ready 
outlet for their stocks, and some further ex- 
pansion in manufacturing activity is to be 
noted. But even now, there are evidences of 
scantness or even of scarcity, here and there. 
To an active domestic business, especially 
with furniture factories and other wood- 
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working establishments busy, may be added 
a fair export movement, with oak planks 
called for quite freely. A material curtail- 
ment of southern production is in sight, by 
winter flooding of logging areas. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that October volume of business 
has been smaller than August or September, 
most lumbermen are rather optimistic, and 
the majority are predicting higher prices. 
Production of shortleaf in this section has 
been materially curtailed because farmers 
are calling for a much larger number of 
workers and are paying wages that millmen 
are unable to. There has been a marked 
decrease in production of popular items gen- 
erally used by southern yards. The result 
is that practically all the small framing and 
boards can be sold locally at better prices 
than can be obtained in the North or East, 
for either rail or water shipment. In fact, 
there is a decided shortage in the South of 
small framing and of good boards. There is 
a decided shortage of 18- and 20-foot lengths 
in small framing. There has been no change 
in the price of 4/4 edge box, either air dried 
or kiln dried, but good stock box boards are 
selling at better prices, and the same is true 
of small framing, rough, green. The box 
plants are buying all the good stock they 
can get at today’s prices. The prices of the 
better grades are firm, and the same is true 
of No. 1 common and box grades. Air dried 
roofers have not been so active, but produc- 
tion has been handicapped by rainy weather. 
Some mills in North Carolina have tried for 
another advance but have not been success- 
ful, because the mills south of them are will- 
ing to take on business at the same old 
figure. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The uncertainties of the Pacific Coast situ- 
ation are having an effect upon the lumber 
trade here, and wholesalers fear that there 
may be more unsettlement later. However, 
they have been able to carry on business thus 
far without much trouble, as there is no 
large demand for lumber from that section 
for future deliveries. There has been some 
holding off among buyers until the election 
was over with, and there should be some 
improvement now that this matter is out of 
the way. The general tendency of prices of 
all lumber varieties is toward strength. 


HARDWOODS—The demand is holding up 
well for this time of year, and is better than 
it was a year ago. The election campaign 
has not been such a detrimental factor as 
in some years, and wholesalers feel that the 
gradual improvement in buying is likely to 
be sustained. Prices in various woods are 
firm, and much strength is shown by gum, 
which is being taken in good quantity by 
furniture plants. 

WESTERN PINES—The market is holding 
firm, particularly on the upper grades, stocks 
of which are getting depleted at the mills. 
Owing to the labor troubles on the Coast, 
wholesalers expect a strong market for some 
time. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market is show- 
ing a firm tone, not only because of improve- 
ment in demand, but also because of a light 
supply at the mills. The mills foresee a good 
call for lumber during the remainder of the 
year. 





Crass I railroads of the United States spent 
$1,075,854,130 for maintenance work in 1935, 
the largest amount expended for this purpose 
in any one year since 1931. 


European Timber Exports for August ’36 


VIENNA, AustTrRIA, Oct. 16.—A press sum- 
mary of the official control stastitics for August 
of the European Timber Exporters’ Convention, 
which by binding agreement limits the sawn 
timber exports of the signatory countries, has 
been issued by the Comite International du Bois 
as follows: 





Exports 
Total of Sawn 
Exports and Planed 
(Includi Softwood 
Country Column 3 (Including 
of Origin— Cubic Boxboards) 
Meters Standards* 
"QOL re 25.513 4.305 
ee 04.000 101.658 
a ria ah co oa 1,388.811 151.974 
tf See 1,960.824 191.970 
RE eats care sat 73.6 10.442 
EO ere 147.753 16.401 
Ig ates & a ore ace 35.8 4.81 
ih 268.423 34.292 
Czechoslovakia ...... 203.845 6.39 
SE, kk vee cne cen 198.424 14.095 
ily, eee 56.3 5.871 
ES = eee 163.921 23.989 
0 rr 5,027,430 566,206 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 
World Statistics for 1935 
Vienna, Austria, Oct. 16.—Following are 


revised yearly figures of the world’s timber 
trade during 1935, extracted from the official 
Year-Book of the World’s Timber Trade, 1936 


edition: ~=—=u=—=—e 1 9 $ & 


Value in 

TIMBER— Quantity Gold Francs 
Exports—(1) 
Sawn softwood. 5.482.566 Stds. 728.790.599 
Pulpwood ..... 12.249.908 piled met. 98.009.932 
Pitprops and 

pitwood ..... 5.292.252 cub. met. 41.455.659 

@edae we 51.674.054 cub. met. 1.134.494.528 
Imports—(2) 
Sawn softwood. 5.096.971 Stds. 869.439.516 
Pulpwood ..... 13.131.772 piled met. 122.731.182 
Pitprops and 

pitwood ..... 4.308.050 cub. met. 73.912.231 

WD wae odas 49.336.409 cub. met. 1.482.028.175 
PLywoop— 
Exports ....... 611.539 cub. met. 85.149.310 
TIMPOTTS 2c ce ees 554.525 cub. met. 90.532.703 


(1) Europe and North-America (18 coun- 
tries), as the remaining continents are unim- 
portant exporters of timber. 

(2) All continents (28 countries). 


World Lumber Trade for 1935 Reviewed 


“The Year Book of the World’s Lumber 
Trade is published by the C. I. B. (Comite 
Permanent International de la Production, de 
l’Industrie et du Commerce du Bois), Vienna, 
Austria. The 1936 edition contains detailed 
reports of quantities exported by 18 countries 
and imported by 32 countries during 1935. The 
timber trade is classified in ten divisions: 1— 
Fuelwood ; 2—Logs; 3—Pitprops and Pitwood; 
4—Pulpwood; 5—Telegraph Poles and Other 
Round Wood; 6—Sleepers; 7—Hewn Timber; 
8—Staves; 9—Sawn Timber; 10—Planed Tim- 
ber; 11—Boxwoods. It shows the amount for 
each division, under exports or imports, as a 
percentage of the total quantity (in cubic me- 
ters), and of the total value (in Swiss francs). 
For each of ten important countries, timber ex- 
ports and imports are compared. For 18 ex- 
porting and 27 importing countries there are 
given volume figures (in standards) for origins 
and destinations of shipments. Two new sec- 
tions have been added to this edition, one cov- 
ering world trade in pulpwood, and the other, 
trade in plywood. An introductory section inter- 
prets the statistics and seeks to reveal trends 
in the international trade in timber. The figures 
as to the relative position of the’ United States 
as exporter and importer are of much interest, 
but copyright restrictions prohibit their being 
quoted. 


Building Mill in Montana 


SoutH Benn, WasuH., Oct. 31.—Charles Gib- 
bons, former Willapa Harbor mill man, was 
a recent visitor here. He is now general man- 
ager of a sawmill under construction at Olney, 
Mont., a town about twenty-one miles west of 
Whitefish. The mill, when completed, will be 
operated by a new company known as the 
Glacier Lumber Co., of which Mr. Gibbons is 
secretary-treasurer. The mill, he says, will have 
a cutting capacity of approximately 50,000 feet 
daily. He said the mill would start operating 
about the middle of November, and that about 
a billion feet of white pine, spruce, larch and 
cedar is available in tributary State and Fed- 
eral timber. 
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NORTHERN WOODS 
KNEELAND - McLURG 


‘*KORRECT BRAND” 


Ago MAPLE FLOORING 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain “‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 









Try a car now and always be 
a “Korrect Brand" customer. 


Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
ULL LLL, 





orthern Hardwoods 
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} \NEIDMINN: LUMBER. COMPANY § 


TROUT CREEK, MICH § 


AND BIRCH 


FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


MAN UEACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
YO U Renee FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








J. Stanley Quinn, formerly with Schafer Bros. 
Lumber Co. in San Francisco, joined the sales 
staff of the Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co. 


J. H. Cyr has been transferred from the 
Port Gamble (Wash.) mills of the Chas. R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. to its San Francisco 
(Calif.) sales office. 


Odell Julander, who left his position as asso- 
ciate range examiner with the United States 
Forest Service this fall, is instructing classes 
in range management at Iowa State College at 
Ames. 


Through an error on the part of its infor- 
mant, this department carried a story in the 
issue of Oct. 24 about P. W. Ross being named 
western trade manager of Valentine & Co. The 
position taken by Mr. Boss was that of western 
field manager. 


After being connected for three years with 
County, State, and National relief organiza- 
tions, William J. Tway resigned Oct. 1 and 
returned to the Santa Ana (Calif.) Lumber Co. 
with which he was associated for many years. 
He will be vice president and sales manager. 


Appointment of C. H. Chenoweth, for the 
past six years sales manager of the Boston 
office, as sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills is announced. Mr. Chenoweth 
will assume his new duties Nov. 6. He suc- 
ceeds Ralph Clark, who resigned a month ago. 


A farewell party was tendered S. S. Curtis, 
manager of the National Lumber & Creosoting 
Co. at Superior, Wis., by the local American 
Legion post before his departure for Texarkana, 
Tex., where he will manage affairs of the firm 
in that territory. W. F. Hopper will replace 
Mr. Curtis at Superior. 


R. A. Dailey, manager of the Pacific Coast 
department of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, left Seattle last week for 
New York. Mr. Dailey goes east to meet the 
directors of the association for conference with 
them regarding business and policies of the 
organization: 

Recent visitors to the Buffalo lumber offices 
included: Harry O. Geary, New York repre- 
sentative of the Red River Lumber Co., West- 
wood, Cal.; J. G. Kennedy, president of the 
J. G. Kennedy Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.: 
Charles J. Harris, New York representative of 
the Winton Lumber Sales Co., Minneapolis. 


Mahogany lumber orders in September in- 
creased by 10 percent over August and by 71 
percent over the same month in 1935, according 
to the Mahogany Association (Inc.), Chicago. 
The steady increase in sales volume is largely 
due to the greater use of the wood for furniture 
manufacture, a survey of 193 manufacturers 
recently showed. ' 


M. N. Asner, of Noall Bros. Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City. Utah, and well known for 
many years in State lumber circles, was hon- 
orably released recently from his duties as 
bishop of the 19th Ward of the Mormon 
Church. In this capacity he had performed the 
duties of a minister for several vears. 


Mark D. Campbell of the Campbell-Moore 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., on his way home 
from a six weeks’ eastern business trip, includ- 
ing New York, visited the newly onened San 
Francisco office of the comnany at 112 Market 
Street for consultation with his local repre- 
sentatives, James H. Atkinson and J. H. Stutz. 


Ralph G. Dunlap has announced his resigena- 
tion. effective Tan. 1, as manager of the Mentor 
(Ohio) Lumber & Sunvly Co. Although he 
will maintain his interests in the company. he 
will join his family in Iowa City, Towa, where 
he will engage in the wholesale lumber busi- 





ness. Directors of the company have named 
C. C. Goddard to fill the vacancy. 


R. T. Titus, secretary of the manager Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors’ Association, in 
which Baltimore, Md., is a district, was in that 
city Oct. 29 for a talk with Arthur V. Char- 
shee, chairman in the organization for Balti- 
more. Mr. Titus also saw paint manufacturers 
in regard to the use of the proper pigment for 
various kinds of lumber. 


L. A. Nelson, head of the department of grad- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, visited Baltimore, Md., last week to study 
the method of grading pine as compared with 
fir. Arthur V. Charshee, secretary of the Bal- 
timore and Washington Lumber Sales Club 
and representative of some big West Coast 
mills, was Mr. Nelson’s guide. 


Stanley Clem has resigned from the vice pres- 
idency and sales managership of the Santa Ana 
(Calif.) Lumber Co. to become president and 
general manager of the Arizona Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. at Phoenix, Ariz. This new concern 
was organized by Mr. Clem and a group of 
Arizona men, and has bought rights on a pat- 
ented building process developed by Mr. Clem. 


W. B. Downs, special representative of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.), left 
Chicago, Oct. 24, for a two-months’ trip through 
the Pacific Northwest to contact manufacturers 





Caricatures Used to Advantage 
on Company's Letters 


A business executive sometimes becomes 
known by a mannerism, or a peculiar twist he 
gives to routine work to make it different. 
Jacob S. Disston, Jr., vice-president in charge 
of sales of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Phil- 





' JACOB S. 
DISSTON, JR., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


* Boosts Sales 
With Caricatures 





adelphia, has become known for impressing on 
routine his individuality. Being of a jovial na- 
ture; he has a way of éxpressing his convictions 
briefly and humorously. Mr. Disston contends 
that a funny picture and a catchy phrase often 
are more effective than a more serious handling 
of a matter. 

Two years ago he wished to impress repre- 
sentatives of the company with the idea that 
hard work would be required to get business in 
1935. His desire to inspire salesmen to work 
hard to get more orders found expression in a 
caricature, supposed to be of himself, shouting : 
“Get the Business!” A miniature poster stamp 
of this design was printed in colors, and on 
every letter he sent out he affixed one of 
the stickers. This caricature was given credit 
for helping the company exceed its sales quota 
that year by:a gratifying margin. This year’s 
poster depicted the same character ringing up a 
good sale on a cash register, and is lettered: 
“Quality Sales are here again.” 
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and wholesalers in the interest of the associa- 
tion’s credit information and collection service, 
and the credit interchange that has been con- 
ducted by it for six years. Mr. Downs went 
directly to Seattle, and will travel the coast go- 
ing as far north as Vancouver. 


The Standard Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
has purchased the yards at Kennewick and 
Richland, Wash., owned by the John Dower 
Lumber Co. H. B. Kendall, vice president and 
general manager of the Standard concern,.-is 
directing inventory of the properties acquired. 
It is understood that the properties are to be 
improved at once and larger stocks of building 
supplies added. W. J. Skinner will continue 
as manager of the Kennewick yard. 


Henry A. Guthrie, formerly chief of exhibit 
section of the FHA, has joined the staff of 
McDonald Brothers, managing directors of 
National Home Shows, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Guthrie was one of the men-who was very 
active in the home shows in and around Chi- 
cago during the World’s Fair, and his many 
friends will be interested in knowing that he is 
continuing in his favorite field. 


Officials and employees of the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co. of Nebraska, gathered at Broken 
Bow, Oct. 21 for a banquet in honor of John 
Weiland, of Callaway, who completed fifty 
years of service with the firm on Oct. 7. He 
is the first person in the organization to attain 
the fifty-year service award. Mr. Weiland first 
worked in Broken Bow, and became manager 
of the company’s yard at Callaway in 1897. 
He has been in the latter position ever since. 


Effective Nov. 1, V. M. Galbraith will be- 
come mill manager of the Industrial Timber 
Mills at Youbou, on Vancouver Island, B. C. 
Thomas Fraser will be promoted from forest 
engineer to engineer and woods manager. Ross 
Pendleton has been appointed managing direc- 
tor of the H. R. MacMillan interests at Port 
Alberni. Mr. Galbraith went to Youbou a year 
ago from Englewood where he was superin- 
tendent for Woods & English. He was pre- 
viously sales manager for the C. P. R. Com- 
pany at Victoria. 

Bert Crane, secretary-treasurer Utah Timber 
& Coal Co., Provo, Utah, was elected president 
of. the Retail Fuel Dealers’ Association of Utah 
two weeks ago. Other prominent lumbermen of 
the State, who also are coal retailers, elected to 
officés**were: Orval “Merrell, Merrell Lumber 
& Hardware Co.; Brigham, member of ‘execu- 
tive committee; George C. Chase, owner Chase 
Lumber & Coal Co., Payson; A. E. Money, 
Jex Lumber Co., Spanish Fork; J. W. Randall, 
Pioneer Coal & Lumber Co., Ogden; and An- 
drew Peterson, Kolob Lumber Co., Springville, 
all-members of the board of directors. 


Some changes in the staff of the district 
forestry office are announced from the Forest 
Branch .af the British Columbia government. 
F. A. Macdonald, assistant forester of the Van- 
couver district, who will be superannuated soon 
and is now on leave, will be replaced by C. C. 
Ternan, present district forester: at Kamloops. 
L. S. Hope, who since March 1, 1930, has been 
assistant forester in the Vancouver district, will 
have the same position at Prince Rupert. He 
and R. D. Greggor will just exchange posts. 
Mr. Ternan and Mr. Greggor graduated from 
the forestry school of the University of British 
Columbia in 1924 and 1925, respectively. 


O. V. Wilson, formerly secretary-treasurer 
of the Central Lumber Co., Stockton, Calif., 
was elected president of the company to succeed 
S. H. Rothermel, who retired and is reported 
to be moving to Portland, Ore. Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Rothermel have been associated to- 
gether in the Central Lumber Co. since 1919, 
when the company was incorporated to take 
over the assets of the C. L. Hatch Lumber Co., 
with which Mr, Wilson was connected.. The 
Central Lumber Co. opened an entire new yard 
in 1928, which was regarded by lumbermen as 
being among the most modern in the San 
Joaauin Valley. . 


William R. Chapin, formerly with E. C. 
Atkins & Co., has been honored by the Ameri- 
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can Society for Metals with its highest tribute, 
the Sauveur Award for Achievement, Only 
two such awards have been given previously. 
Mr. Chapin became associated with the Atkins 
firm in 1910 and carried on research in heat 
treatment of Atkins silver steel saws. One of 
his most important discoveries concerned the 
hardening of steel, in which he fixed the criti- 
cal temperature at which steel can be straight- 
ened most easily. He also developed the Atkins 
silver steel hacksaw blades, regarded as im- 
proved over alloy blades. 





Canadian Cedar Manufacturer 
Optimistic Over Future 


Aird Flavelle, president of Thurston-Flavelle 
(Ltd.), at Port Moody, B. C., near Vancouver, 
and his daughter called 
at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last week en route home 
from Toronto. Mr. Fla- 
velle had been in To- 
ronto with five brothers 
and sisters to help his 





AIRD FLAVELLE 
Port Moody, B. C.; 


President Thurston- 
Flavelle (Ltd.) 





father and mother cele- 
brate their Golden Wed- 
ding anniversary. Points 
of interest in Chicago 
were visited by Mr. 
Flavelle and Miss Fla- 
_ velle while they were in 
the lake city. 

The Thurston-Flavelle plant manufactures 
high-grade cedar lumber and shingles, and 
enjoys some business from the United States. 
The company’s sound reputation and quality 
products have made it one of the best known 
manufacturing concerns in Canada. Mr. Fla- 
velle said that his firm’s business was improv- 
ing, and that the future was regarded with 
optimism. 








Jacksonville Jottings 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 2.—C. F. Haefl- 
inger, sales manager for McEwen Lumber Co., 
High Point, N. C., visited here Oct. 31. 


J. F. Wigginton president of the Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., has returned to 
his Jacksonville headquarters, after a vacation 
in Brownsville, Miss., and other points. 


A number of Jacksonville lumbermen were 
visitors in Gainesville, Fla., Oct. 31, to witness 
the Florida-Maryland game. In the group 
were: Lee E. Hooper, Jr., of Florida-Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co.; John Carter of Putnam Lum- 
ber Co., and A. D. Holley of Holley-Terrell 
Lumber Co. Another enthusiastic fan, out for 
the game, was Dave Long of Long-Renfro 
Lumber Co., Gainesville. 


C. H. Overman, Bagdad, one of West Flor- 
ida’s most prominent lumbermen, was honored 
Oct. 31 at the University of Florida’s annual 
Homecoming celebration in Gainesville, by elec- 
tion as president of the Alumni Association of 
the university. 


Hugh Leary of C. Leary & Sons, Liverpool 
importers, is making a tour of lumber centers 
in the United States and was in Jacksonville 
recently for a brief visit. 


William Cook of the Cook Tie Co., New 
York, was a visitor in Florida lately, spending 
some time at Flagler Beach, on the East Coast. 


J. S. Foley, chairman of the board of Brooks- 
Scanlon Corp., accompanied by Mrs. Foley, left 
Foley some days ago, en route to Jacksonville 
and New York. They planned-to meet their .son, 
Harold Foley, of Vancouver, in New York. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Becomes Head of Wall Paper Firm 


Hadar Ortman, who for the past two years 
was head of the W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago, and for six years previously was 
director of operations and finance of the Mere- 
dith Publishing Co., assumed the presidency of 
the United Wall Paper Factories (Inc.), Oct. 1. 
At the same time Rudolf Neuburger, former 
assistant to the president, who resigned as an 
executive of Atlas Powder Co. last June, be- 
came vice president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and A. F. Kletzien, formerly 
secretary and controller of Fox River Paper 
Co., Appleton, Wis., took the office of treasurer 
and controller. Executive offices are being 
placed in Chicago. There are plants in Jersey 
City, York, Pa., Joliet, Ill., and Appleton, Wis. 
Subsidiaries operate in England and Canada. 

New directors of the company are, Mr. Ort- 
man, Mr. Neuburger and C. H. Sage, Other 
directors, re-elected at the annual meeting at 
Wilmington, Del., are: R. B. Griffin, who con- 
tinues as vice president in charge of design; 
J. M. Barker, J. S. McCoy, who retains the 
office of vice president which he has held for 
many years; E. J. Pollock, F. J. Sensenbrenner, 
Karl Panthen, William Shand, W. A. Huppuch, 
C. W. Kellogg, J. C. Eisenhart, and A. R. 
Palmer, general counsel. 

Mr. Ortman anticipates a continued increase 
in the demand for wall paper as a result of 
housing and building developments. For a year 
and a half new designs and waterproofing have 
boosted the sales of wall paper. 

es 


Company to Introduce Product 


to Jobbers in South 


Carl M. Purcell, son of I. S. Purcell of the 
Abesto Manufacturing Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
has been placed in charge of the general sales 
department of the firm, and will work with the 
sales force, coaching new salesmen in various 
sections of the country. He will also be active 
in the company’s executive offices. 

The Abesto Manufac- 
turing Co. plans to 
establish jobbers in such 
southern cities as Jack- 
sonville and Miami, Fla., 
New Orleans, La, 





CARL M. PURCELL, 
Michigan City, Ind.; 


In charge of sales 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 





Memphis, Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga. The 
younger Mr. Purcell in- 
tends to start his sales 
work in the above territory early in December. 
Large jobbers will be contacted and made 
familiar with the company’s product, a perma- 
nent weatherproofing for old roofs or new that 
is conveniently brushed on cold, which has 
established such a fine reputation in the Mid- 
west. The files of the manufacturer contain 
scores of letters from 
users of Abesto who 
wholeheartedly _en- 
dorse it. This ma- 
terial has been in use 
six years,. during 
which it has proved 
its durability. and 
gained favor. Two 
of the large groups 
of distributors of 
Abesto are the ap- 
proximately one hun- 
dred yards of the 
Alexander Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Aurora, IIl., and the thirty-five yards of the 
Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., in and around 
Indianapolis, Ind. Heavy repeat orders from 
jobbers and dealers handling Abesto indicate 
that it is giving satisfaction. 
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CYPRESS 


from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 
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ound sd ~6CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
| Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


‘ 332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
| CHICAGO 


| TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 





Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 
All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Well Sustained Demand for Hardwoods Prevents Mill 
Accumulations and Prices Stiffen 


The principal recent change in the hardwood market has 
been a stiffening in the attitude of mills as to prices. Stocks 
generally are low, and the needs of the market are expanding, 
while in some parts of the South there has been interference 
with production by rainy weather, from which heavy curtail- 
ment of lowland logging operations often results during the 
winter months. Furniture factories continue active buyers of 
gum, and some sellers are marking up prices, and these buy- 
ers in fact seem to be increasing their takings; while there has 
been a corresponding improvement in orders from industrial 
users generally. Oak has moved into stronger position as a re- 
sult of well sustained demand for flooring, supplemented by a 
call for cooperage stock, and by a gain in export demand. 
Indications are that export markets are in greater need of 
stock, for they have long held back in expectation of a break 
in prices, and mill refusals of low offers with counter offers 
at higher prices are oftener resulting in sales. Overseas trad- 
ing, however, is threatened by port strikes. As there has been 
no accumulation of mill stocks during fall, the market may 
be expected to at least hold its present firm position. 


Western Pine Mills Report Big Bulge in Order Files; 
Prices Are Strengthening 


Buying of the western pines has apparently received an im- 
petus from the tie-up of the cargo movement of fir to the eastern 
markets, as new business booked during the two weeks ended 
Oct. 24 was 80 percent above that for the corresponding period 
of 1935, and unfilled orders jumped to more than fifty percent 
above last year’s level. While stocks Oct. 24 at identical mills 
were 13 percent above last year’s, there is therefore every pros- 
pect that they will no more than suffice for the winter demand. 
In fact shortages are reported in some items, and advances on 
the upper grades, with all Idaho and sugar pine items in low 
supply. Mixed cars are becoming difficult to place for prompt 
loading. Some inquiries are coming from large industrial users, 
such as millwork plants, for forward shipment, such buyers 
usually seeking to place contracts at the slack time of year, 
but the mills are said to be not at all eager for this kind of 
business, with prices steadily gaining in strength. 


West Coast Cargo Business Tied Up by Strike and 
Faces Ship Rate Increases 


The big news in West Coast lumber circles is the maritime 
strike, effective since issuance of the latest reports on business ; 
and authorization of the $13 intercoastal rate to become ef- 
fective Nov. 1 is another important development. It seems 
likely that means will soon be taken to permit early resumption 
of the cargo movement. The intercoastal rate may be offset, 
in the case of large shippers, by chartering; meanwhile laid- 
down prices are being increased, and is seems probable that 
with competitive woods stronger, the new lists incorporat- 
ing the 50 cent advance will be maintained. 

Rail trade shows a further increase, partly to supply eastern 
and California markets while the cargo movement is disorgan- 
ized. Most of the orders are for mixed cars of yard items, and 
prices on these are strengthening. There is some railroad busi- 
ness, and more large sizes are being needed for Federal projects. 


With Atlantic Coast stocks low and building consumption 
increasing, while the intercoastal movement is tied up by mari- 
time strikes, laid-down prices are stronger. The California 
market had attempted to stock-up prior to the strike, but con- 
sumption has been so active that it almost kept pace with ar- 
rivals; pressing needs will have to be supplied by rail ship- 


ment. Both these cargo markets face increases in freight rates. 
They are likely to call for heavy shipments just as soon as the 
strike is settled. 


Of September offshore business, 60 percent went to British 
Columbia. Of the Northwest States sales, 53 percent were to 
the Orient, and 9.5 percent to South America; but of 207 mil- 
lion feet shipped to American cargo markets, the Province 
supplied only 5 million feet. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Mills 
Count on Good Demand Through Winter 


Northern pine business has recently been running 20 per- 
cent below last year’s level, largely because of decrease in 
Northwest farm purchasing power as a result of the drouth. 
In the Niagara area, however, sales prospects appear to be 
improving. While the mills have larger stocks than at this 
time last year, it is believed that they will be much depleted 
during the winter, and quotations continue quite firm. 


Northern hemlock has been moving in good volume to Wis- 
consin and Michigan points, and total bookings during the 
two weeks ended Oct. 24 were 31 percent above last year’s 
level. Stocks are above last year’s, and production is not as 
active as during the fall of ’35. Prices remain unchanged. 


As eastern spruce mills are booked well ahead, and more 
orders are being diverted to them as a result of the tie-up of 
the cargo movement from the West Coast, so that with small 
spruce mills down for the winter, there is an increasing drain 
on the stocks of the larger plants, and these have been able 
to put another advance on dimension into effect. 


Southern Pine Reports Good Call From All Territory; 
Fine Sales Prospects for Winter in South 


Southern pine mills continue to enjoy a good volume of 
business. Building in the South itself is active and promises 
to extend well into the winter; and there is every indication 
of a good call from the middle West as long as the weather 
permits outdoor work, farmers being prominent in the market. 
The placing of many orders for fall construction work by 
Government agencies is an important factor. It is possible that 
buyers in the East who ordinarily depend on waterborne fir 
will turn to rail deliveries of southern pine, in case the present 
West Coast maritime strike continues; during the last: such 
tie-up the pine mills benefited by having a great many orders 
diverted to them. As Gulf ports are also being affected by the 
maritime strike, however, export trade in pine will suffer. 
Mill stocks are only slightly above last year’s level, but rela- 
tive to the movement, which is greatly above last year’s, are 
much lower. Many items, in fact, are hard to buy, and the 
prices on these are stiffening. The mills are avoiding accumu- 
lation by keeping a tight rein on production though offering 
adequate amounts for prospective needs. 


Many small Carolina operators have shut down because their 
employees have gone to the harvest fields for higher wages, so~ 
that there is a shortage of common items for local consump- 
tion, while in the roofer section the output has been curtailed 
by rains. Prices of both box lumber and the higher grades are 
steady, with advances freely predicted. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills report an active demand for uppers 
that keeps their stocks depleted and makes it necessary for 
them to place limits on acceptances of orders for certain items; 
and that sales of such stock are likely to continue good is 
indicated by inquiries for prices on large lots for future deliv- 
ery. From the South, now busy harvesting cotton, an active 
fall demand for commons is confidently expected. 


Statistics, Page 52 — Market Reports, Pages 56-61 — Prices, Pages 65-67 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Oct. 22-26, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and starred (*) 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard 
Lengths 1406 Lengths 
x — 
Bhortient... 62.00 63.00| B&better.. 36.00 40.00 
No. 1— No. 1 Shiplap and 
Shortleaf..*55.10 53.00 Boards, 10-20’ 
No. 2 ....%33.55 *%36.00 oe FOS =. M4 os-38 
x 
oe set anaele ee 49.87 54.00 
Bé&better.. 2 8. 
He. 1 .... 9030 937) re. 
No. 2 ..*25.21 26.21] B&better 
1x4 rift— Inch thick— 
Bé&better.. - aapeasanien 46.33 44.75 
Shortleaf.. 63.44 61.93]/6 ........ 47.19 45.63 
No. 1—  aaeses 48.39 45.04 
Shortleaf..*52.15 | 53.00 lll eran ota 
No. 2 ....°33.83 °32.00);9° tr rrt! 69.79 64.88 
a 5&6/¢ thick— — 
re , , . . 1 
B&better.. 38.88 37.93/5@10 ..... rae ye 
No. 1 -- 86.68 35.33/12 ....... 0.50 77.92 
No. 2 - 19.11 19.28 
Casing, Base & Jamb Tneh thick— 
killa LE CREE 42.25 40.05 
Bé&better, é lira ates aise 41.25 40.47 
ees | (it ae 2.15 40.63 
1x6&8 ... 52.13 52.89) 1x5&10 45.58 47.00 
EROESO «2 SEBS SRGSIES oc ccccsc 1.00 60.05 








West East West East 
aii Side | Side Side Side 
— pa in es ee 
B&better— %x4— 
Inch thick— 1 pane 28.75 *29.05 
 Berereees 40.44 *45.00|No. 1 cece 087.00 
— Beeeerareceen 41.92 43.00] %&x4— 
_ eres 4.00 43.00] B&better.. 28.81 29.36 
1x5&10 48.56 49.00|INo. 1 .... 27.16 26.94 
son 9.50 61.50 
5&6/4 No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ 
_... aa vals 36.40 38.27 
sonny 55.74 53.60|!1X6 ------ 36.68 38.35 
5&10 ..... 63.39 60.50 No. 1 Shortleaf 
sone 76.42 73.00 - Dimension 
x 
panes, EO  CaeeiTs & 14... 698 shel 
3x4 & 4x4.*30.25 27.50/16 «+--+. 26.15 24.72 
4x6—8x8 . 27.00 27.50|2x6 
3&4x12 ...9°44.00 ....)12 & 14... 23.05 20.75 
ieaiiaee.. dl Sauiaaede 22.90 21. 
3x4&4x4 .. 24.49 24.66 2 
4x6—8x8 . 23.62 23.40 +4 ° - : Hatt Het] 
3&4x10 ... 27.82 *25.381...-°°°°"" : 
5x10-10x10 25.00 22.00| 2x10 29.46 27.87 
B&4x12 31.27 29.00 + svececs Gee eae 
“ BIS 0.26 SEITiig °°:7°°: 30.28 27.66 
Plaster Lath 2x12 
No. 1 3.95 4.09|12 & 30.85 29.38 
No. 2 Ct) ee: | ne 32.42 31.45 








West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf 
Standard Lengths Dimension 
i re 17.46 17.06|2x4 
OE iawn 18.59 18.57|12 & 14... 22.17 17.60 
No. 2 Shiplap and al Poe oe 23.19 19.36 
0: t ° ° 
Shortleat— - 12 & 14... 17.40 17.10 
"peopel 19.67 18.78 ae ere 18.14 17.04 
1x10 pa seas 19.63 18.43]2x8 
BSED cacs 26.37 20.08]12 & 14 9.34 17.68 
No. 3 Fencing, _ BARE 20.20 19.71 
Standard Lengths 2x10 
ae 12.83 11.82'12 & 14 19.78 20.46 
Oo are 14.78 15.06/16 ....... 19.94 21.08 
1x6 CM... 15.33 15.10}2x12 
No. 3 Shiplap and 12 & 14 19.79 20.43 
—— pace De, sewesne 21.41 21.06 
engths Drop Siding, Standard 
ee 16.89 15.67 ’ ” 
1x10 1122: 16.89 15.47 Langtae, Sa 
oer 16.25 15.60|}No. 117 
No. 3 Dimension, B&better.. 33.39 33.75 
Random Length No. 1 .... 32.68 *32.00 
2x4 Short- No. 116— 
Shostl't & Lonarts? >? |B&better.. 40.75 *36.10 
glee i547. 12.67|NO 1 ---- 36.75 36.59 
~~ Feeegege 14.00 12.56|Assorted patterns 
ee 14.50 11.75| B&better.. 36.77 37.70 
| oe 15.00 14.00|No. 1 . 36.05 34.50 











WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 81.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o.b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 





Clea bead \ed “pe 
SO cre - - $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
re 29.00 25.00 22.00 
C-EED cccccececoscs Ge 27.60 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch: 
CE  .ctctnbay eae eende eeubeeaneens - -$47.00 
DE <5 4 eo Oka eee ee Eeee 52.00 
SOG sat knd den tvaenndeeadaaweaenen ° 62.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 48, 8-18’ 
$28 or S48 
or Rough 
ee ern teebeetecscekens cpneeu chal aar ae $50.00 
DT cictsseedsnneddebuwaeeteceeenTe -- 55.00 
Dt cceredadvawewnkewaelrnaees oan bene 62.00 
1X14” woe cee eccececoeee ec ecccesccese bee 72.00] 
a (hieeianwneae rae senwe, Se 
er chveenmenewe -aceece ib6teeeneenss - 82.00 
emia acwinaaedaele Miia eiwaie aaa 92.00 
1332824" cchachewtounes ‘ PE 
Ceiling or Flooring, Babetter, 4-18’ 
Ol. sacicewadasaieversenecee we cewee oone ae 
BE Mids rddacenitnsdnddonasenaenareees 36.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 2000— 


ee re 64% 

pT SE OE a - 59% 
Series 7000— 

ee ON I 6s cade 000d 0606 ee06 00d 60% 

Listing $8 and over..........+-. her 55% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
hal 100 lin. tt, 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct, 31.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals 
ai eet aks ae Rees - -$3.70—3.75 
SS Gl 60b66 06s kee CRORE REM - 2.40—2.50 
= ee rrr ‘avene enue 1.55—1.65 
Perfections: 
Sa EL, 6006066000 cbsecedeeesed $2.90—3.00 
Bene WEE ceccescesees caper ee 1.85—1.90 
Se SEE on eaeaddebeneeeerecness 1.40—1.45 
et ee rr ee $2.70—2.75 
ee Se kevenscalowens waviéeeesaxaad 1.65—1.75 
Oe EE avdbedRendennneens senaues 1.30—1.35 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Oct. 31: 
First Third 
$69.93 $47.00 


Second 


33x2% $63.01 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La. 


18X2%" 38x1%"” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$85.00 $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 

Clr. qtd, red.... 65.00 58.00 52.00 50.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 60.00 47.00 50.00 44.00 

Sel. ‘ata. red.... 52.00 46.00 45.00 44.00 

Clr. pln. wht.... 64.00 53.00 53.00 40.00 

Clr. pin. red.... 55.00 49.00 48.00 40.00 

Sel. pln. wht. 52.00 44.00 41.00 37.00 

Sel. pln. red 50.00 45.00 38.00 37.00 

No. 1 com. wht 44.00 37.00 35.00 29.00 

No. 1 com. red 42.00 36.00 34.00 30.00 

No Se 26.00 25.00 20.00 18.00 
%x2” %xl\%” *x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht. $69.00 $67.00 aw 

Clr. qtd. red. 67.00 67.00 nes ° 

Sel. qtd. wht. 57.00 54.00 rer 

Sel. qtd. red 57.00 54.00 ee 

Clr. pln. wht. 60.00 56.00 $60.00 

Clr. pln. red. 55.00 52.00 52.00 

Sel. pln. wht.... 52.00 51.00 51.00 

Sel. pln. red. 50.00 50.00 47.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 47.00 42.00 41.00 ° 

No. 1 com, red 45.90 42.00 ee 

No. 2 com......- 0.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may ie obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured $3: Fe ye City origin: For 
fs-inch stock %-inch, $4; for %- 
and f,-inch, tas 

Chicago Home prices may be obtained by 
adding to the above the following differentials 
figured on Memphis origin: For ¢#-inch stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and #-inch, $3.50. 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 31.—Spruce mixed car- 
lots, generally was quoted as follows: 





Finish— 

os Aa Tait ih wc ine ciel ay RECN $70@72 
RN ere ak, arta os cikici aad ny athub ah matatee ae $50@52 
EE Ee er ees $60 
Bevel siding—A, B, C, ......-+--++ee8- $23@34 
pe rere ee $28 @36 





Kentucky County Organizing 


Against Forest Fires 


Asuianp, Ky., Nov. 2.—Fire Warden J. C. 
Williamson is forming an organization of vol- 
unteer deputy wardens to cover all of Pike 
County, in an effort to reduce heavy annual 
losses from forest fires. He hopes to obtain 
finaficial aid for the work through contributions 
of 1 cent an acre from landowners. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special Air Mail to American LuMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash. Oct. 31.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas Fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipment direct to the 
trade appear below; and straight-car prices, 


a. a on the items, are from $1 to $3 
ess: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&abt Cc D 
MD: sacesseveenak wee $42. oO $31.00 $18.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Pn rE re $26.50 $23.00 $16.50 
DE <cswisd shcmaesines 28.50 26.00 20.50 
Celling 
PD  cnrcirwanwenner $24.00 $21.00 $16.00 
Be eae 26.00 23.00 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
Dt bibeseererernen $28.00 $26.00 $20.00 
Pee Sivceswas ig raticaoi 29.00 27.00 20.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
ee $19.00 $20.00 $20.00 $22.00 
SS aa 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
| a ae 11,00 11.50 11.50 11.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 

2x 4 ....$20.560 $20.50 $22.00 $23.00 $22.50 
Sa 6 tees LD 19.50 20.00 21.00 21.00 
26 3 . 19.00 20.00 20.50 22.00 21.00 
2x10. 21.00 21.50 22.00 24.00 24.00 
2x12 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 
2x4, 8, $20; 2x4, 10, $21. 
Random—No. 2, 2x4, $16; No. 3, $10.50. 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 

4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and 

4x12, S cb nbesebeesnebeneonwwaeee - - $17.50 
SERIE TE GO BE BORRiccccccccccccocccess Eee 
USER, SS OO BS TOs ccccccccecccvcscves 18.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 31.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 





sib ti. No. 1, $22-24; No. 2, $16-17; No. 3, 
$1 iSeaar: Shingle logs, $13-14; lumber logs, 


Hemlock: No. 2@3, $9-10. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 31.—Log prices quoted 
in the Columbia River district as the mari- 
time strike became effective were generally 
as follows: 


Red fir—$13.50 to $14; 

peelers, $27 to $29. 
Hemlock—$ 
Spruce—$21., 


logs suitable for 
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Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill prices on rough, air 
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dried southern hardwoods, from reports of sales made during the week ended Oct. 26: 





Qtrd. Red Gum— Qtrd. Sap Gum— ioiiinn ot et Gum— 92.00 we. net OCak— snes Plain Poplar— ry ae WHND— —_ 
6/4 FAS See Es .50/4/4 FAS ........+. -00)4/4 FAS .......... -00|5/4 Saps .......... 37.25 | 5/4 FAS .......... . 
Pe ere ttt See We pas... 35.60@36.75|5/4 FAS .......... 35.50|4/4 No.1&Sels. ..... $0601a78 Eee 39.20|8/4 FAS |......... 39.50 
6/4 No.1&Sels.39.50@40.00 8/4 7 ae 36.00@37.25|6/4 FAS .......... 33.75 | Plain Red Oak 8/4 Saps&Sel. ..... 42.50 | 4/4 No.1&Sels. ..... 25.25 
6 rrr 49.00 4/4 No.1&Sels. ..... 22.5015/4 FAS .......... 57.50 4/4 No.1Com. 26.25 5/4 No.1&Sels, ..... 33.00 

8/4 No.1&Sels.39.50@ 44.50) 10/ 26.25@30.00 1 

: G 4/4 No.1&Sels. 23.50@24.75|6/4 No.1&Sels. ..... 36.76 18/4 PAS ........0- 50|4/4 No.2-A ........ 9.25 | 4/4 No.2Com. ...... 15.25 
Plain Sap Gum— 5/4 No.1&Sels. 25.25 @27.50| Plain Tupelo— 4/4 No.1&Sels. 26. iv. 00/5/4 No.2-A ........ 21.50| 5/4 No.2Com., ...... 23.00 
4/4 Box bds. 13.17@42.25]6/4 No.1&Sels. 26.25@28.00|4/4 FAS ..... 24.00@ 28.50|5/4 No.1&Sels, ..... 3.00'6/4 No.2-A ........ 22.25 | 8/4 No.2Com. ...... 19.50 
4/4 PAS ..... 29.75@32.00|8/4 No.1&Sels. 25. Laces 00|4/4 No.1&Sels. 20.00@22.50'6/4 No.1&Sels. ..... 35:00 4/4 No.2-B ........ 15.00 
5/4 FAS ei: 31.50 Plain Red G 4/4 No.2Com. 12.00@12.50,4/4 No.2Com. ...... 22.00|4/4 No.3Com. ...... 5 “Ss FAS ........-- 35.50 

poseenreee ° tg en eee ’ i k— wood— “lm— 
4/4 No.1&Sels.20.50@ 24.75 504 mda 0.80 it FAS + gpeadies 70.00 iiNet 1&Sels. 24. 00@ 26. A er 4/4 FAS ........-. 32.25 
5 RT A Hh B34 yb ah A PRET * B- 10/4 FAS 65.5(| 12/4 FAS 37.25 
5/4 No.1&Sels.25.00@ 27.251 674 FAS .......... 63.50|4/4 No. Taseis. 31.00@33.00|5/4 No.1&Sels. ..... 5.28) 1474 Fas 0S! ify ge 4 MAGS 
6/4 No.1&Sels.25.25@26.00/ 37/4 FAS .......... 61.00|5/4 No.1&Sels. ..... 34.00/4/4 No.2Com. ...... 18:60 ho. Gees Lb +d PA RR mak y+ “oe 25 
8/4 No.1&Sels ......2 8.00] 4/4 No.1&Sels.29. 00@ 30.00 /4/4 No.2Com. 21.50@24.00/5/4 Log run ....... 25.001 10/4 Nol@Seis’ ata hi Sig: aero Meee +2 
4/4 No.2Com, 12.50@13.50/874 No.1&Sels. ..... 3.00|5/4 No.2Com. ....... 4.00| Magnolia— 0.1&Sels. .... 45.50|12/4 No.1&Sels. .... 
6/4 No.2Com,. 12.50@12.75 4/4 N. 2Com. ...... ites Willow— 4/4 FAS 46.00 10/4 + ae tem ee ‘sae 4/4 Log run..19. Prt 30 
OSE ase S94 ‘ ae 

Hackberry— Qtrd. White Oak— le! eee 37.00/8/4 FAS ..... ss 47.50] sei ed Oak— S/6 WAS .n«-. 41.50@ 42.00 
4/4 Log run. oaae are ae ceéucesene 73.0014/4 No.2Com, ...... 16.00 4/4 No. 1&Sels. 26.00 o= 25 8/4 No.1&Sels. 26. 50@ 27. 00 
5/4 Log run ... ee 7: aires 85.75|4/4 Log run ....... 24.00!15/4 No.1&Sels. ..... 1.75] 4/4 Sd. Wormy .... 16.50 8/4 No.2Com. att 50 








NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 


APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 





Wau " is., on northern hardwoods: Soft Elm— F & Sel om Com 
— a ae ack Me Seesensss 43.00 33.00 23.00 17.00 : 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com B/E 200007: 4809 HOS HOR 1888 | ata Mtatageed auctations a we Agee: 
7 eeaney 48.00 39.00 32.00 25.00 17.00 4, “**"**** . ‘ , : i t +» Se 
peat 00 36.00 27.00 19.00 | land follow: 
 ianepene- 53.00 44.00 35.00 27.00 19.00 
ee 53.00 43.00 29.00 ‘eee Wuite Asu— ao. & 
7 ee ye weet sets Saee BFS 18/4 occ ccece 58.00 48.00 34.00 Paes FAS | $60.50 $6 65.50. $75.5 ~h 
Rae eg 6 . No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 1 L & Sel 46. 30 51.50@53.50 54. s0@ 6s. 50 
peo? . 63.00 53.00 44.00° 27:00 19.00 nom Elm— vAS Sel Com Com Com ° om. 37.50 38.50 38.5 
5/4 ..ceeee . 68.00 58.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 544 ‘""*""* - Beas ccs Se : Pain Waite Oak— 4/4 = 5&6/4 ‘*/4 
00 61.00 47,00 + 29.00 21.00 6/4 oenccves 63.00 .... 42.00 24.00 19.00 Spelt eed ea 96.60 116.60 126.60 
 Becweein aioe eed 67.00 31.00 21.00 S0g secceees $8.00 .... 47.00 24.00 19.00 | No. 1 & Sel... 22212: 58.60 68.60 80.60 
10/4 ‘ 93.00 83.00 67.00 44.00 .... yoyh crrtrres . sees 62.00 29.00 22.00 No, 2-A com SW.... 46.60 47.60 52.60 
-+++ 98.00 83.00 67.00 44.00 SE  apaminnals 83.00 .... 72.00 41. 
yr eeeeeees . pees ees sees 8886 Se sonpaas - 93.00 .... 82.00 46.00 27.00 rigs Rep Oax— ‘oi. ae an 
*eereneee ° eoce No.1 No. 2 No. 3 free ee eee eeene . . . 
No. 1 & Sel....... 57.60 61.60@65 75.60 
4 No. 1 and obetter. es: oron  Bireh— FAS Sel Com Com ° 
nde, FAS” $48: No.1 $58; Ny Land 4/4 ...... -. 63.00 653.00 44.00 30.00 19.00 | NO. 2 Com & SW.... 44.60 50.60 62.60 
Better, $73; ¥ on grades, FAS, "83; N tS RE | Byeegere: 68.00 68.00 47.00 33.00 19.00 | Basswoop— 
a) tie an . 6/4 Siena 73 00 $3.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 FAS | ‘ee 75.60 78.60 88.60 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 10/4 20111111 $0.00 76.00 70.00 4100 es. | No. 2 Gom.c.c2.2:: 41:60 42:60 43-60 
nedee 00 50.00 42.00 31.00 15.00 12/4 ....... -_ 95. . : ‘ ae 
ae erceee 70.00 65.00 47.00 33.00 17.00 16/4 22.112: :143.00 133.00 117.00 .... | Pas Shee “Seo ones’! 
a onandase 78.00 63.00 62.00 35.00 17.00 6/8 ....... . 55 45.00 34.00 26.00 altel 63.60 6560 67:60 
an ‘aneweaas 83.00 68.00 67.00 36.98 13.38 i 57.00 47.00 os as ae No. 2-A’ Com. 37.60 39:60 39:60@43.60 
eovcecce . . °o le 0. 
9/4 eveseces - 93.00 78.00 62.00 36.00 Soft Maple— fy} Se Com Co ° CuEestnNuT— 
eet . 93.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 .... 4/4 ........ 53.00 48.00 41.00 27.00 18.50 FAS ......:- 87.60 87.60 92.60 
SEEE séceuaen 113.00 98.00 77.00 41.00 il. eneeanan 88.00 44.00° 28.00 19.00 No. 1 & =: 57.60 59.60 71.60 
Th neseesa +21. 00 98.00 77.00 41.00 | PRES soe 68.00 53.00 49.00 33.00 19.00 No. 1 & 
Mee sevens 1153.00 138.00 117.00 7G hasaeonh 73.00 68.00 64.00 33.00 20.00 sd wormy 40@41 41@42 44@45 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


vollowin are average sales prices, these 

b. mill figures peing based on shortleaf 

eS OE, obtained by rkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Oct. 24: 


Floorin 
Edge grain— ” a 3-inch 4-inch 
Eo cee ence ewhepeyena $65.00 $64.00 
2 Sarr rr re 54.00 53.00 
ee eae Sees — 34.00 
Flat grain— sno 
3 Pe sc ncneenntsdccnne ewan $40.00 
: ns re ivikcadhe ne eeedeen eae 36.00 35.50 
No. DS ee ccetwe nee omeneeael 25.00 25.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
ee ee 
Cothine, GB4 ...ccccccccccsvecse 
Partition, %x4 ..........:.cccee 36.00 33.50 
Boston Partition, {4x4.......... 33.00 31.00 


Siding, 1x6 
_— a No. 117 No. 116 


NGOS. obi cceevin reves ccesere $34.00 $37.00 
Ne 1 _ Lwtktehgens ei ae anon amen 32.00 35.00 
No. 2 1-6 aude net es eencareanoes 26.00 27.00 


‘ene Surfaced, B&better 


4 6 8 10 12 
4/4 .$47.00 $5 :. 00 $47.00 $50.00 $56.00 7 00 
5/4 . 63.00 70.00 65.00 65.00 70.00 5.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 


a 5 6 8 
COMO scccevess $52.00 $57.00 $53.00 $54.00 
Te cc vcnaewses 52.00 57.00 53.00 54.00 
Moldings Discount 
Listed at $3 and under..........-+.++00. 40% 


ee We sua kwbbe'nG hwes ba0GRie Oe dean 35% 


Boards = Shiplap 
x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1. 336 00 $35.00 $39.00 $52.00 
or Shiplap, No. 2.. 19.50 20.00 20.50 26.00 
No. 3.. 16.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 


Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No 


50 $22. vA 
seis cecdta witha lasts aeenicidshi $26.5 5 
ee serenreaese tend oes eae 23.50 20.00 
Rs re ee ee een eee 26.00 21.00 
Se ere 27.50 31.00 
 iitcaedsies ebm area 22.50 23.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 

nus aienchuamusdadeaghes alae $4.00 

No. b Sea cenentianddndahasitasaeee 3.35 





ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 


[As this table is based on an intercoastal rate of $12.50 a thousand, and the 
intercoastal rate was increased Nov. 1 to $13 a thousand, based on net footage, 


current prices will be 50 cents a thousand above those given here. 


All Ports C. i. f. for West Coast Fir and 
Hemlock 
Prices are based upon the current inter- 


coastal water rate for rough stock, of $12.50 
per thousand feet. 


Handling charges beyond “ships tackle” 
vary at each port. When figuring back haul 
freight—dock to delivery point—base on near- 
est quarter dollar—if fraction is 12% cents 
or more, add 25 cents; if less than 12% cents, 


drop. 
Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20 
Bé&btr. 

F.G. V.G 
BUM «we dnb ti Sd a wi Sak d awed WER $33.25 $51.25 
- b habe vated die alee male ae 35.25 52.00 
a. 6 diced wigueinen gad eed edian 36.75 53.50 
ME <sedesrbee miaensngal 35.25 51.50 
ge ee eS res 36.00 54.50 

Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 

Bé&btr. — “Ty” 
Perret $27.75 $25.75 $21.50 
TS > Gans gta oto 28.25 26.2 22.00 
RE wspceskane munianica a 33.25 30.00 23.75 
En ceo b dies ae 35.25 33.00 29.00 
eR RR RAB, Sail 35.75 32.25 27.00 
ME aed e.a oleic naa 36.50 34.25 28.75 

Fir Siding K.D. 

Bé&btr. ot ” ry 

306” 4 te 90 fhicces $38.00 $36.50 $32.25 
Fir Finish 6-20’ — 

Bé&otr. B&btr. 

F.G. V.G. 
Da ahi ao eae sw amend wae ae $36.75 $42.50 
RE bait a a tral as winked acutanmiidiaee tal ate 34.75 41.00 
OE ge Re re oe en ene 43.00 48.50 
OS} 6 ee See cee 37.50 42.25 
BU a bec ok a aale odin cel oe eee 38.75 48.75 
De bi5b da adem dv ead eos 45.25 53.25 
SE on wala Seeee ek i 54.50 63.50 


For 5/4 and 6/4 add $5.00 to one inch price. 
For 2 inch add $2.00. 


Fir Stepping 3-20 


Bé&bdtr. C. 
. V.a. V.G. 
PR nis cca view<'ony speck kexkee 072. 75 $61.75 
NET sno aaa wins Sule Somes eel 76.25 66.25 
EE kt 6286 Sica eas sate aaoren 72.00 62.60 
RPOREE sacs ccnsle saveeisaannd 76.00 66.00 





EpItTor.] 
Eave Gutters 10-49 


ye BME CEE ci ciesecdsvieedbestswedrces $56.75 
RUer Ceneeranerne Kees KAKe wee ede ea eh 57.50 
4x6 SRO PROERER TAA RROKAS CRE SE MRT SS 57.50 


Fir Dimension and Plank . 


2-inch fir dimension, green, surfaced to % 
inch off. 


No. 1 common fir—15% No. 2. 
For straight No. 1 common, add $1. 


Following are wholesale prices to dealer, 
ce. i. f. at ships tackle at all ports. Handling 
charges at each coast port vary, as do 
trucking or back haul charges to delivery 


point. 
2x3 2x4 2x6 2x8 2x10 2x12 
sas . 7. 7s $25. Ps $21. z° $23.25 33.78 $22.00 


eee 37 25 27 30 3738 26.75 26.75 28.00 
5&10 26.75 27.00 24.75 25.25 24.75 25.50 
12 27.25 27.00 26.75 26.25 26.25 26.50 


Fir Timbers 
Cc. i. f. prices, dressed, range from $29.75 


for 6x6 to $30.25 for 18x18” lengths 8’ to 
20’; $31.75 to $32.25 in lengths 22’ and 30’; 
$32. 75 to $31. > _ lengths 32’ to 40’, No. 1 
common, 15% No. 2. 

For No, 2 Pinar deduct $3.56 per M from 
above; No. 3 common, deduct $6.50. 


For lengths 41’ to 100’ call for special 
quotations. 
Boards 


Inch common fir gnd/er hemlock green 
random length 6’ to 20’ S 

For straight No. 1 nal. 9 add $1.50. 

For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 
mon, add $1. 

For matching and beading, add 50 — 


No. 2 No. 2 No. 3 Rough, 

Com. Com. Com. Add 
me i688 $24.25 $22.00 $19.50 $3.75 
\ 6 ere? 26.25 23.00 21.00 3.75 
Alle 26.50 23.25 21.25 3.75 
eS - 26.50 23.25 21.25 3.50 
1x12” 500d Ce 23.00 21.50 3.25 





Nove 


Extr 
Clea! 


1x2 | 
1x3 | 


Extr 
Clea 
2nd « 
Clea 
Extr 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Following are prices on standard mer- 
chantable spruce delivered at Boston rate 
points by rail from Provincial or Maine mills. 
Lower range prices apply at the smaller or 
sub-standard mills. All prices cover lengths 
16 feet and under; over 16 feet, add $1 for 


each 2 feet or fraction: 
Dimension Sizes 
; e606 6 eee $31.00 @$32.00 
2x 6 and 7, awe, i ocd. a ote sia haw Be 32.00@ 33.00 
= $s Geos oc as bre sees es ae 33.00@ 34.00 
) Beare eee een g 
TED tee GO. ......0<cccccccosce 37.00@ 38.00 
SE Canale eee dine. pak bbe meee 39.00@ 40.00 
3x 8, Salpeter apalairiaes 34.00@ 35.00 
Boards 

Covertus boards 5 inches and up 

p. Dinkins ceeenereasv ees aetteg xt yt 
lx 4 yp oe adh al aan 6 ie ce ace 
UN I ae en a ks ws. oo i 00e 31.00 
oe © ee 2 SN aes e sc ecceres 31.00 33.00 
fo a Gala ap dav in eh or law 33.00 34.00 
SR Se re 34.00 35.00 
I a ad on oh les ath ging ie 38.00@ 39.00 


If ae add fifty cents. 
Random Sizes 
2 fC Bare ye ee eee - 28.00@ 29.00 


2x 6 and 7, 3x4 and 4x4........ 31.00 32.00 

BE DS GO SES GO GEG. sco cc cwss 32.00 33.00 

RS an St oe ONE Sas POE aa 36.00@ 37.00 

ee ey earns Sere 37.00@ 38.00 

. ff ee ere 33.00@ 34.00 
Spruce Lath, 4 Foot 

if (tetheAn ree cae aa Oe webeee wes 5.50@ 5.75 

es & dicots d born ahead eiomatla 5.75@ 6.00 
Spruce Clapboards 

Extra’s 6 inch x 4 feet...... --- $85.00 @$90.00 

Clears 6 inch = 4 feet.......0- 80.00@ 85.00 


Spruce Furring 


re eeeeeeeee + $27.00 @$28.00 
Be Qn 66 skcbaccntccccucss BT Gea 


Eastern White Cedar Shingles 


Per Square Per M 
pS PCr rr $3.65@$3.85 $4.25@$4.50 
a. rrr 3.20@ 3.30 3.75@ 3.85 
Re eae 2.70@ 2.85 3.25@ 3.35 
Clear Walls ........ -55@ 2.65 3.00@ 3.10 
ee Bs Riv vavevsws 1.95@ 2.00 2.15@ 2.25 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Oct, 1 to Oct. .15, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct ‘and wholesale sales, 


and 

are based on specified items only. Guota- 
tions follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 

4x8 6/4&8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr peso 

2 eee $47.64 $57.67 $53.97 

2 Se eer 36.72 46.25 45.0 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 

OE PEE EEE PORT ETS: $31.68 $21.77 

| OR Se ya eee meer 30.44 21.45 

Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 

EN, as cig des xd eee ele $23.86 $17.61 

I oe ea ie ohne ali 27.61 16.96 

By a ES 6 bo ren waeenee ocsQnbecea 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr 

EE i eee $54.85 $81.42 

Guareey CO) Wks. css ccccccs 42. 58.00 


Commons S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 





oO. . 
eee $37.87 $33.30 $21.99 
ee 52.65 42.85 25.75 
aumels (No. 4) 4/4 - RWRL.....:.... $16.63 

Sugar Pine 
' 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— &wdr. & war. & wdr 
BéBtr. RL .....:. $75.67 $75.56 $75.75 
“> ae 68.00 64.17 64.00 
J Sa ee 53.76 52.78 50.19 
SHop, 82S No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Be ccuwseveeneeee $44.51 $24.39 $17.87 
ih shai arg co aoahar aie 42.70 26.50 21.97 
J 7. ee 56.40 29.36 22.50 
Larch—Douglas Fir 

ee Oe EE, ak we ee be 4c eke oe $21.53 
Pimmemeion We. 5, Bees... . 6. .cerceecs 20.57 
Boards No. 3, S20réS I268...........65. 20.75 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&Btr. 4 RL........ 35.85 





Not a PERSON has been killed or injured in 
the transportation of billions of pounds of dyna- 
mite or black powder by the railroads of the 
United States and Canada since 1927. They 
handled 370,000,000 pounds of dynamite and 
black powder in 1935 alone. 


AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








CHARLES L. LEWIS, 81, pioneer Willapa 
Harbor lumberman, died suddenly at his 
home in Raymond, Wash., Oct. 22. He had 
been at his office as usual the day before he 
died and had supervised a test run of a 
new lumber mill being completed by his com- 
pany at South Bend, Wash. Despite his ad- 
vanced years, Mr. Lewis had remained active 
in business and community affairs. He was 
organizer of the Raymond Lumber Co. which 
he operated until 1931, when it was pur- 
chased by the Weyerhaeuser interests. He 
also owned and operated the Lewis Mill and 
the Columbia Box plant in South Bend. He 
organized the Willapa Harbor Bank at Ray- 
mond in 1932. At 17, he began working in 
a shingle mill near his home at, Newton, 


Mich. Later he went to McBride, Mich., 
and operated a_ shingle mill and_ store. 
He moved to Battle Creek, Mich., in 1889 and 


to Aberdeen, Wash., in 1890. In Aberdeen, 
he was associated with his brother, the late 
J. A. Lewis, in the shingle business. This as- 
sociation continued until 1904, when Charles 
L. Lewis moved to Olympia, Wash. He moved 
to Raymond in 1905 ane organized the Ray- 
mond Lumber Co served as mayor of 
Raymond in 1931, 1938 and 1933 and was a 
member of the library board of that city 
for many years. He was active in the Ma- 
sonic lodge, the Elks and the A. O. U. W. and 
was a member of Rotary International. He 
is survived by three sons and five daughters. 


CHARLES C. WILSON, 72, a former lumber- 
man of Jamestown, N. Y., died Oct. 29 after 
an operation. When 19, he entered his 
father’s lumber business known as Wilson’s 
Mills, which was the leading lumber mill of 
the city for many years. Upon his father’s 
death in 1910, Mr. Wilson became executor 
and manager of the business which was left 
as an estate, and continued in this capacity 
until its settlement in 1930. Mr. Wilson had 
many business interests outside the lumber 
industry. Surviving are a son and a sister. 


W. I. McKEE, 73, veteran Quincy, IIl., 
wholesale lumberman, died Oct. 18 of an 
heart attack. He retired from active lumber 
business in 1929. He was regarded as an 
authority on West Coast lumber. Mr. McKee 
was associated first with the lumber indus- 
try in Bloomington, Ill. He devoted most of 
his business life to establishing a wholesale 
lumber business which made him one of the 
best known men in that field in the Mid- 
west. He was with the H. Witbeck Lumber 
Co., Chicago, for seven and one-half vears. 
At Quincy, he represented several Pacific 
Coast lumber firms. Survivors are his widow, 
a daughter, and a brother. 


JOSEPH C. BALDRIDGE, 88, founder of 
te J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., ‘Albuquerque, 

Mex., died Oct. 24 in a Hollywood. Calif., 
hoopital following a stroke two weeks pre- 
viously. He was born in Iowa and began his 
adult life as a railroad man at Junction City, 
Kans. Later he became manager of the Chi- 
cago Lumber Co.’s yards at Cawker City and 
Beloit, Kans., and Albuquerque, N. Mex. He 
bought the latter yard in 1881. Mr. Baldridge 
also established, but later sold, a lumber 
yard at Socorro, N. Mex. In 1913, he was suc- 
ceeded in the active management of the 
tl ja lumber business by his_ son, 
Kenneth J. Baldridge, and moved to Holly- 
wood where he made successful investments 
in real estate. He will be remembered in 
New Mexico and particularly in Albuquerque 
for his interest in every worthy cause affect- 
ing the public welfare. Surviving are his 
son, two daughters, two brothers and two 
sisters. 


JOHN W. FRANKEBERGER, 77, secretary- 
treasurer of the Mansfield (Ohio) Lumber Co., 
died Oct. 13 after a brief illness. He had 
been identified with the company for fifty 
years. In addition to his executive duties, 
Mr. Frankeberger was a director of the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Insurance Co. since 1917, and 
served as treasurer of the company. He was, 
also, a director of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co of Indianapolis, and had 
numerous other business connections. He 
began working for the Nail & Ford Lumber 
Co. at Mansfield in 1885, and remained when 
it became the Mansfield Lumber Co. In 1900, 
he was made manager of the firm, and served 
as vice president and general manager until 
recent years. His widow, two sons, two 
daughters, and three sisters survive. 


HUGH P. JAMIESON, 84, prominent in Wis- 
consin retail lumber circles through his as- 
sociation with the Jamieson Bros. Co. at 
Poynette; Wis., died at his home in that town 
Oct. 22 following an illness extending over 
several months. In addition to his lumber 
interests he was active in banking and com- 
munity enterprises. He founded the Central 
Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis., and the 
Bank of Poynette of which he was president. 
Two sons, a daughter, two brothers and one 





sister curvive. 


EDWARD A. MORSE, 52, vice president of 
the Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was killed Oct. 31 when his automobile over- 
turned after striking a culvert near Pied- 
mont, Mo., while he was en route home from 
a business trip through the South. Mr. Morse 
had held an executive position with his com- 
pany for fifteen years. Surviving are his 
widow and four daughters. 


ROLAND D. STEARNS, a former official of 
the original A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
of Neponset, Mass., passed away Oct. 21 in 
his home at Hendersonville, N. C. He was.a 
son of Frederick M. Stearns, former president 
of the lumber company and a grandson of 
the founder of the business, Albert T. 
Stearns. 


THOMAS W. WILLIAMS, Albertville, Ala., 
died suddenly Oct. 26. Mr. Williams added 
the largest lumber yard in north Alabama 
to his hardware business ten years ago, and 
five years ago bought machinery and erected 


a saw and planing mill for manufacturing 
lumber from the surrounding country. His 
widow and a daughter survive. 

PAUL LAVIMODIERE, SR., founder and 


owner of the Woonsocket (R. I.) Lumber Co., 
died Oct. 27, after a long illness. Since his 
poor health set in, his business interests have 
been looked after by his nephew, Rudolph J. 
Boisvert, and his son, Paul Lavimodiere, Jr. 
His widow, a son, two step-daughters, a sis- 
ter and a brother are among survivors. 


MRS. MARY A. HUDDLESTON, 56, wife of 
T. L. Huddleston, manager of the East Arkan- 
sas Builders Supply Co. for the past thirty- 
one years, Paragould, Ark., died after four 
months of failing health recently. Her hus- 
band, a daughter and a brother are survivors. 


FRANCIS M. KOONS, 88, president of the 
North Columbus Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
died Oct. 23. He was in business in the Ohio 
capital for twenty-eight years. Mr. Koons 
was an active Mason. His widow,.three sons, 
and three daughters are left. 


CHARLES A. KELLEY, who was owner of 
the Kelley Lumber Co. with mills at Wheat- 
ley, Garner, Belcher and Andrews, Ark., died 
recently at his home in Washington, D. C. 
He leaves his widow, two daughters and a 
son. 


Asks Public to Do Part in 
Forest Fire Prevention 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 31.—A_ sharp 
warning to ranchers and the public at large 
that they must stop setting fires in the redwood 
areas of the State if they do not want to doom 
the whole costly redwood conservation program, 
has been issued by Professor Emanuel Fritz, 
of the University of California division of for- 
estry, and consuttant for the California Red- 
wood Association. The warning is contained 
in a report to the association. Declared Prof. 
Fritz: 

The public has demanded that the red- 
woods be saved... It is now up to the public 
to do something about it. The 1936 fire séa- 
son, which is not yet over, is the worst in 
many years; worse than 1924 and 1929, both 
of which years saw great destruction from 
fires in the redwood areas. 

Since 1934 the redwood operators have been 
following a conservative system of cutting in 
a manner that would guarantee the perpetu- 
ation of the forests. To a large extent this 
was in response to public demand. But dur- 
ing the recent hot, dry spell, many fires were 
set by ranchers and others to burn old cut- 
over land, brush, field and dry-grass land to 
“improve” next year’s pasturage. These fires 
were left to burn at will and, having _little 
or no control, they ate their way toward 1936 
slashings. Once there, they burned fiercely, 
did much damage to logs in process of re- 
moval, and more damage to the immature 
trees reserved for seed trees and a nucleus 
for a second crop. Not all fires were set by 
ranchers. Some were set by hunters, either 
deliberately or through carelessness. Others 
were set by incendiaries. 


Prof. Fritz says that if the public wants new 
forests in place of those that are being cut, it 
should not deliberately burn down those new 
forests, 
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Ge BED ceccciiessieccacasecsonne 30 cents aline ; 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines, 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Employees 
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WANTED—4 YOUNG MEN 


In Retail Lumber & Building Material Yards Near 
Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
A SALESMAN 


Prefer man who can draw simple house plans and 
remodelling sketches; who can list from plans a 
complete list of building materials and estimate 
same. 


WE CAN USE A YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
A TALLY MAN 


Capable of assisting yard foreman in handling 
yard and yard sales; must know grades, and be 
capable of handling men. 
Answer in own handwriting, giving full particulars 
in detail covering: age, education, experiences as 
to length and kind, names of firms worked for 
during past ten years, salary expected. 
tunity for advancement with each position, 
Address “Z. 99,"" care American Lumberman. 
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Oppor- 





WTD.: COMPETENT MGR. FOR RETAIL YARD 
Town of 1,500. Keen competition. Good living con- 
ditions. If you can deliver the goods, apply; other- 
wise forget it. 

Address “Z. 94," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: GENERAL OFFICE BOOKKEEPER 
Must be A-1, competent and experienced. Give ref- 
erences, experience and salary expected first letter. 

Address ‘‘A. 32," care American Lumberman. 


MAN EXP’D ON REPAIR OF MACHINERY 
To do millwright work, nailing machine, saw, 
maintenance, etc. General wood-working shop near 
Detroit. Steady job. 

Address “A. 49," care American Lumberman. 


WTD: EXPERIENCED DETAILER & BILLER 
On ecial mill-work. 
YDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 














Employees 
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WANTED: HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Good opportunity for capable inspector. Give age, 
experience and references in letter of application. 


Address “A. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: YELLOW PINE EXECUTIVE 
To manage sales and Wholesale Department of 
established, well rated Manufacturer and Whole- 
saler. Good salary, congenial surroundings and 
bright future for the right man. Replies confiden- 
tial. 
Address “A, 50,’”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 


Good sized yard, handling two-thirds Softwood, 
one-third Hardwood. Experienced person with good 
record handling labor and knowledge of lumber. 
Replies treated confidential. State age, experience 
and salary. 
HILL-BEHAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
6500 Page Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo. 





EXECUTIVES—IF YOU CAN QUALIFY FOR 


Positions earning $3,600 or more, our personal and 
confidential service quickly locates suitable open- 
ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASS’N, 423 Ven- 
dome Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





WANTED: SAWYER, TRACTOR MILL 

Oak and pine. Must know grade of luinber, 
able to cut orders. 

DAY LUMBER CO., Box 232, Salem, Mo. 


and 





WANTED: YOUNG MAN 


With knowledge of West Coast lumber and Western 
Pines to assist Sales Manager. Submit full details 
of your experience, stating age and salary expected. 
Location Chicago. 

Address “A. 43,"" care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen 


A NEW OPENING 


If you are a reader of the American Lumberman 
—you are acquainted with the large number of 
subjects treated in each issue—and how thoroughly 
it covers the entire building industry all over the 
United States. 


You have undoubtedly noticed the many mer- 
chandising stories of successful lumbermen—the 
presenting of new ideas—how to capitalize on the 
changed conditions, and showing also that the 
readers of the American Lumberman are at least 
one step in advance of the other fellow. 


If you are so situated so you could present the 
American Lumberman to those lumbermen upon 
whom you call, and could secure their subscrip- 
tions, a very favorable arrangement could be made 
with the publishers, provided, of course, that you 
can show first class references. Please give par- 
ticulars about yourself, the territory covered, and 
other facts that will be helpful to a mutual under- 
standing. 


Address Circulation Dept., care American Lum- 
berman. 


“ 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMAN 


To sell Hardwood to Industries in Chicago territory. 
Please tell me what you have been doing; also age; 
references. 

Address ‘‘A. 61,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: PRODUCING SALESMAN 


For Chicago suburban territory by long established 
wholesaler handling Yellow Pine and Western 
woods. State age, experience, references. 

Address “‘Y. 61," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 











Ernployment 
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MAN 43—COLLEGE EDUCATION 


20 yrs. lumber & millwork experience; 12 yrs. in 
Chicago, wants position as yard manager or mill- 
work estimator and biller. Only Chicago and 
suburbs. 


Address “A. 59,” care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG UP-AND-COMING LUMBERMAN 


Wants spot where he can build a future. Well 
rounded office experience, stenographic, billing, 
sales work. A real worker, looking ahead for the 
main chance. 
Address “‘A, 55, 


care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED AS SAWYER 


In either band or circular mill by young American 
citizen—42 years old—over 20 years exp. Can take 
right or left hand rig and am fit for the job. 
Will go any place. Gilt edge references, 

Address ‘“‘A. 57,”" care American Lumberman. 





EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 


Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity; reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry, St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A-1 CIRC. SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 
On small hard or soft wood mill; tractor or steam; 
10 yrs. exp.; A-1 ref. 

Address ‘“‘Z. 76”° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Twenty years experience and showed a profit every 
year. Best of references. 

Address “A. 42,” care American Lumberman. 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 


Wide experience in special and stock sash, doors, 

cabinet and interior trim. Capable estimator, de- 

tailer and biller. A low cost production expert. 
Address “Z. 84," care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED: LUMBER 


See ad of Associated Box Corporation, New Castle, 
Pa., under heading “For Sale: Used Machinery. 








WANTED TO TRADE 


A valuable, antique, Chinese hand made rug, 12’ 

x14’10”, for lumber. Colors: blue & taupe. Ex- 

perts appraised value $1000. Chicago territory. 
Address “A. 45,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: LUMBER & DIMENSION 
If you can cut 2” square clear white ash dimen- 
sion $ to 16’ lengths, address ‘“‘A, 44,’ care Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 





SMALL MILL HARDWOODS WANTED 
100M’ each 4/4 and 5/4 Log Run Maple; 
100M’ 4/4 Log Run Beech; 
Dry or to be cut and air dried before shipping. 
R. W. ADAMS, East Aurora, N. Y. 





WANTED: TO SELL ON COMMISSION 


Popple and West Virginia thick quartered White 
Oa Quote Chicago. 
L. J. POMEROY, 24 E. 


Ayres St., Hinsdale, Ill. 





WTD.: 30,000” NOR. 8/4 NO. 2 & BTR. ELM 
Must be 1 year or dry. Quote delivered Union 
City, Indiana, by truck. 

CHAS. E. NEEL, Wholesale Hdwds., Union City, 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WILL BUY OR LEASE 


Small Lumber and Building Material business now 

in operation. Must be bargain for cash. Prefer Chi- 

cago vicinity or will consider other location. 
Address ‘“‘A, 60,” care American Lumberman. 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
aches t AMERICAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


reaches the people. We can help you. 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., 








